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ON 
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OF 

MACBETH. 


Tins  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety 
of  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of 
its  action  ;  but  it  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  cha- 
racter, the  events  are  too  great  to  admit  the  influence 
of  particular  dispositions,  and  the  course  of  the  action 
necessarily  determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described  j  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said  in  defence  of 
some  parts  which  now  seem  improbable^  that,  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  it  was  necessary  to  warn  credulity  against 
vain  and  illusive  predictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though  the  courage 
of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader 
rejoices  at  his  fall. 

In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abihties  and 
merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the 
genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opinions  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    A  poet  who  should  now  make  the  whole 


action  of  his  tragedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and 
produce  the  chief  events  by  die  assistance  of  super- 
natural agents,  would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  probability,  be  banished  from  tlie  tlieatre  to 
the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write  tairy  tales  instead 
of  tragedies ,  but  a  survey  of  the  notions  that  prevailed 
at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  will  prove  tliat 
Shakspeare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since  p' 
he  only  turned  the  system  that  was  then  universally  i 
admitted,  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far  from  over- 
burtliening  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which, 
though  not  strictly  the  same,  are  confounded  in  this 
play,  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  credited  by  the 
common  people,  and  in  most,  by  the  learned  them- 
selves.    These  phantoms  have  indeed  appeared  more 
fj-equently,  in  proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
has  been  more  gross  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
ihe  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any  time 
been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  tlie  world.     The 
time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity  was  at  its  height, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  holy  war,  in  which  the  k 
Christians  imputed  all  their  defeats  to  enchantments 
or  diabolical  opposition,  as  tliey  ascribed  tlieir  success 
to  the  assistance  of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  (Suppl.  to  the  \ 
Introduction  to  Don  Quixote)  that  the  first  accounts  of  il 
enchantments  were  brought  into  tins  part  of  the  world  j| 
by  those  who  returned  from  their  eastern  expedition^! 
But  there  is  always  some  distance  between  the  birth  ia 
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and  maturity  of  folly,  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion 
had  long  existed,  though  perhaps  the  application  of  it 
had  in  no  foregoing  age  been  so  frequent,  nor  the  re- 
ception so  general.  01}Tnpiodorus,  in  Photius's  ex- 
tracts, tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who  practised  this  kind 
of  military  magic,  and  having  promised  %a;^<^  oitXiroov 
nata,  ^ap^d^cov  svs^yslv,  to  perform  great  things  against 
the  Barbarians  without  soldiers,  was,  at  the  instances  of 
the  empress  Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress  shewed 
some  kindness  in  her  anger  by  cutting  him  oiF  at  a 
time  so  convenient  for  his  reputation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
notion  may  be  found  in  St.  Chrysostom's  book  de  Sa- 
cerdotioy  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  enchantments  not 
exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the  middle  age  :  he  sup- 
poses a  spectator  overlooking  a  field  of  battle  attended 
by  one  that  points  out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror, 
the  engines  of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaughter. 
AsiHvuro  0£  Iri  ^a^a  rotg  ivccvrloig  xa,\  msro^sysg  '(ititB; 
^id  rivog  /xa/yavs/a;,  xa)  oitxlras  oC  ctkoos  j>s^oiLsv8g, 
Ticc)  'uTOLCYiV  yoyj^Bids  8'jvociMv  Tioci  \$£a,v.  Let  him  then 
proceed  to  shew  him  in  the  opposite  armies  horses  Jiij- 
ing  bij  enchantment,  armed  men  transported  through  the 
air,  and  exery  power  and  form  of  magic.  Whether  St. 
Chrysostom  believed  that  such  performances  were 
really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of  battle,  or  only  endeavour- 
ed to  enliven  his  description,  by  adopting  the  notions 
of  the  vulgar,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions 
were  in  his  time  received^  and  tliat  therefore  they 
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were  not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  latei*  age  j 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens  however  gave  occasion  to 
their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotry  naturally  dis- 
covers prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  of  action  was  re- 
moved to  a  great  distance. 

The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its 
meridian,  and  though  day  was  gradually  encreasing 
upon  us,  tlie  goblins  of  witchcraft  still  continued  to 
hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth 
w  as  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois, 
•whose  conviction  is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual 
sermon  at  Huntingdon.  But  in  tlie  reign  of  king 
James,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  propagate  and  confirm  this 
opinion.  The  king,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  not 
only  examined  in  person  a  woman  accused  of  witch- 
craft, but  had  given  a  very  formal  account  of  the  prac- 
tices and  illusions  of  evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of 
witches,  the  ceremonies  used  by  them,  the  manner 
of  detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  them, 
in  his  dialogues  of  Ducmonulogie,  written  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This  book 
wa^,  soon  after  his  accession,  reprinted  at  London  j 
and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  king  James's  favour  was  I 
to  flatter  his  speculations,  die  system  of  DcEnwnoIogie  \) 
was  immediately  adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  i 
gain  preferment  or  not  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  |i 
of  witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated  3  and  as  | 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other  reason  for  % 


tlieir  opinions  than  that  they  are  in  fashion,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  this  persuasion  made  a  rapid  progress, 
since  vanity  and  credulity  co-operated  in  its  favour. 
The  infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  in 
the  first  year  of  king  James,  made  a  law,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  chap.  xii.  That  ^'  if  any  person  shall  use 
*'  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked 
'^spirit  J  2.  or  shall  consult,  covenant  with,  entertain, 
'*  employ,  feed  or  reward  any  evil  or  ctirsed  spirit  to 
"or  for  any  intent  or  purpose  j  3.  or  take  up  any 
**■  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  the  grave, —  or 
*'  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part,  of  the  dead  person,  to 
"  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft, 
**^  sorcery,  charm,  or  enchantment;  4.  or  shall  use, 
''  practise,  or  exercise,  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
*^  charm,  or  enchantment;  5.  whereby  any  person 
*'  shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined, 
''  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  That  eveiy 
**"  such  person  being  convicted  shall  suffer  death." 
This  law  was  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  doctrine 
of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law  and  by  the 
fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  unpolite,  but  criminal, 
to  doubt  it ;  and  as  prodigies  are  always  seen  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  expected,  witches  were  every  day 
discovered,  and  multiplied  so  fast  in  some  places,  that 
bishop  Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where 
their  number  was  greater  tlian  that  of  the  houses.  The 
Jesuits  and  sectaries  took  advantage  of  this  universal 
error^  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of  their 


parties  by  pretended  cures  of  persons  affticted  by  evil 
spirits  J  but  tliey  were  detected  and  exposed  by  the 
clergy  of  tlie  established  church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspeare  niight  be 
easily  allowed  to  found  a  play^  especially  since  he  has 
followed  with  great  exactness  such  histories  as  were 
then  thought  true  5  nor  can  it  be  doubted  tliat  the 
scenes  of  enchantment,  however  they  may  now  be 
ridiculed,  were  both  by  himself  and  his  audience 
thought  awful  and  affecting.  Johnson. 


Persons  llcpreseuted. 


>  XoUcmen  of  Scotland. 


DuNC.W,  King  of  Scot  land. 

Malcolm,      7 

_  >  /us  sons. 

Don  A  LB  A  IN,  j 

Banquo,  3 
Macduff,  " 
Lr.No.T, 

ROSSE, 
MKNTETir, 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance,  son  to  Banquo. 

SiwAiiD,    Earl  of  Nort/tuniberlamJ,    General  of  the 

English  forces. 
Young  SiUARD,  /lis  son. 
Seyto  V,  an  Oficcr  attending  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macdujf, 

An  English  Doctor.     A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.     A  Porter.     An  old  Man, 
Jjady  Macbeth. 
Lady  Macduff. 

(jrntlcu'onmn  attinding  on  Lady  Macbeth. 
Hecate,  and  three  IVitches. 

Lordsy  Gentlemen,  0[iiccrSj  Soldiers,  Murderers, 

Attendants,  and  Messengers. 

The  Ghost  of  I>an(juo,  and  several  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE,  in  the  end  <f  the  fourth  act,  li(s  in  England; 

through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotland;  and^  chujly, 

at  Macbcth's  castle. 


MACBETH. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

An  open  Place.     Thunder  arid  Lightning. 
Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  Witch.  When  the  hurlyburl/s  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won : 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heatli  i 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbetli. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 

All.  Paddock  calls  : — Anon. — 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  : 
Hover  through  tlie  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Camp  near  Fores.     Alarum  •within. 

Enter  King  Duncan,    Malcolm,   Don  alba  in, 
Lenox,  iiith  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding  Soldier, 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that?  He  can  report. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  tlie  revolt 
The  newest  state. 
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MuL  This  is  the  sergeant, 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier^  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity  :~  Hail,  brave  friend  ! 
Say  fo  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil^ 
As  tliou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold  Doubtfully  it  stood  j' 

As  tAvo  spent  swimmers,  tliat  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(AN'orthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  tliat. 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  'tipon  him,)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied  ' ; 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  ^, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore  :   But  all's  too  weak  : 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  descnes  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandi.sh'd  steel. 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion,  -  ■ 

Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave  ; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chops. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

JJu/i.  O,  valiant  cousin  !  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark  :   . 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Com|K'ird  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels  j 
But  the  Norwcyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
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With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sootli,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
,   So  they 
Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  anotlier  Golgotha, 

I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So    well    thy    words    become   thee,    as  tliy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both  :  —  Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

[Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Ros^sE. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

i^laL  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len,  Wliat  a   haste  looks  through  his   e)  es !    So 
should  he  look. 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Pyosse.  God  save  the  king  ! 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  tliane  ? 

Ros.sc.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norw^eyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  peopk  cold. 
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Norway  himself,  \sith  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict  r 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom^  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons'*. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :   And,  to  conclude, 
llic  victor)'  fell  on  usj 

Dun.  Great  happiness  ! 

Rossc.  That  now 
Sweno,  tlie  Norways'  king,  craves  composition  j 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  inch  '",   ■ 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Du/t.  No  more  tliat  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — Go,  pronounce  his  death. 
And  with  bis  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Ilossc.  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath  \von, 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Heath.     Thunder, 
Enter  the  three  JTitches. 

1  Jl'ifih.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Hitch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

J  //  itch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap-. 
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And  mounch'd^   and   mounch'd,   and  mounch'd  :  — 

Give  ?ne,  quoth  I : 
Aroint^  thee,  •witch  !  the  rump-fed  ronyon'^  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone^  master  o'the  Tiger  : 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail  ^, 
I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  111  do. 

2  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  [Fitch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  TFifch.  And  I  another.  ^ 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other  j 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  the  shipman's  card. 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  : 

Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day. 

Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  ^  : 

AVeary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine,. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  : 

Though  his  back  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost. 

Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.      [Drum  within. 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  j 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird '°  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  aad  land^ 
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Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  tliine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  : 
Peace  !— the  charm's  wound  up. 

£/?^(T  Maceetii  andBASQVO. 

Blac.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores  ?— What  are  tliese. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  j 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on't  ?~Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught     ' 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Mac.  Speak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you? 

1  irifcli.  All  hail,  Macbetli  "  !  hail  to  thee,  tliane 

of  Glamis ! 

2  Jf'ilch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !    hail  to  thee,   thane 

of  Cawdor ! 

3  Jritc/i.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shalt  be  king  here- 

after. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start  3  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I'tlie  name  of  trutli. 
Are  yc  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope, 
I'liiit  he  seems  rapt  withal  3  to  me  you  speak  «ot : 
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If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not.j 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate, 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  benone  : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbetli,  and  Banquo  ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 

Mac.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more  : 
By  Sinei's  death  ''■^,  I  know,  I  am  tliane  of  Glamis  j 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  tlie  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  j  and,  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetick  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vaniah. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  ai'e  of  them  :  — Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? 

Macb.  Into  the  air  3    and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  stiid  ! 

Bafi,  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root. 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
r,(in.  You  shall  be  king. 

Mad).  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  -,  went  it  not  so  ? 
Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.     Who's 
here  ? 

Enter  RussEj  and  Angus. 

Jlosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  tliy  success :  and  when  he  reads 
Tliy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  tjiine,  or  his  :   Silenc'd  with  tliat. 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
I  le  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  tliyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale  '^, 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  eveiy  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence^ 
And  pour'd  tliem  down  before  him. 

^Ing.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  tliee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks  -, 
To  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Hos.sc.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor  : 
Jn  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane  ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Bdfi-  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Maib.  The  thane  of  O.wdor  lives  j  Why  dq  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow 'd  robes  ? 
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Ang.  .    Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet  3 

But  under  heavy  judgement  bears  tliat  Hfe 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 
Combin'd  with  Norway  j  or  did  line  tlie  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage  ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wrecks  I  know  not  3 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  prov'd^ 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  .  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdar  : 

The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  tliane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strans;©  : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  5 
Win  us  witli  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. —    . 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  yoUj  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill  j  cannot  be  good  : — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  tliane  of  Cawdor  : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair^ 
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And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  rib 

Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  notliing  is. 

But  what  is  nut  '*. 

])a/i.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

J\lacb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.    .  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  tlieir  mould. 
But  with  tlie  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
Macb.  Give  me  your  favour: — my  dull  brain  was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them. — Let  us  toward  tlie  king. — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd  j  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  tlien,  enough. — Come,  friends, 

\_Exciint. 


I 
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SCENE  IV. 


Tores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Tlourhh.  E^^^frDiiNCAX, Malcolm,  Donalbaix^ 
Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die  ^^ :  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons  -, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  -,  and  set  fortli 
A  deep  repentance  :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  hath  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin  ! 

^w/'e/' Macbeth,  Banquo,  Rosse,  a/i^  Angus. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me  :  Thou  art  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.  'Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd  y 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
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Might  have  been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  ihy  due  than  more  tlian  all  can  pay. 

Mach.  The  ser\'ice  and  tlie  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties  :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  tlirone  and  state,  children,  and  servants ; 
Wiiich  do  but  what  tliey  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither  : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Bdii.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  Is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  tlianes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  tlie  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm;  whom  we  name  hereafter^ 
Ihe  prince  of  Cumberland  :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  dcscrvers. —  From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  furtlier  to  you. 

Much.  The  rest  is  labour,  w  hich  is  not  us'd  for  you  : 
111  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach  3 
So,  humbly  lake  my  leave. 
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Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor  ! 

3Iacb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland  ! — That  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap,   [Aaide. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.     [Exit,, 

Dun,  Tme,  worthy  Banquo  j  he  is  full  so  valiant  j 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome  : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  IFloKnsh.  Exeunt^ 

SCENE  V. 

IiiTerness,     A  Room  in  Macbdh's  Ca&tk, 

Enter  Ladi/  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M. — They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and  1 
have  learned  by  the  perfcctest  report ,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burn'd  in  desire  to 
question  them  further,  they  made  themselves — air^  into 
•which  they  vanish'' d.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder 
of  it  J  came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all  haiCd  me. 
Thane  of  Cawdor ;  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird 
sisters  saluted  me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of 
time,  with.  Hail,  king  that  shalt  be !  This  have  I 
thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  (f  great- 
ness ;  that  thou  mighVst  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by 
being  ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  thee»  Lay 
it  to  thy  lieurt,  andfarewelL 
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Glaniis  tliou  art,  and  Cawdor  3  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd  :— Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  3 

It  is  too  full  o'tlie  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way  :  Thou  would'st  be  great  j 

^■Vrt  not  w  itliout  ambition  3  but  without 

The   illness  should  attend   it.     What   tliou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would'st  tliou  holily  3  would'st  not  play  false. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  :   tliou'd'st  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries.  Thus  thou  wust  do,  if  thou  have  it ; 
And  tliat  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishcst  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  tliine  ear  3 
And  chastise  widi  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
^^'hich  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee    crown'd    withal. What    is    your 

tidings  ? 

E?iter  an  Attendant. 

yitten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

At  fen.  So  please  you,  it  is  true  3  our  thane  is  coming : 
One  of  my  tcllows  had  Uic  speed  of  him  3 
Wlu),  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

•^''(y  '^^'  Give  him  tending, 
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He  brings  great  news.  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse  "^, 

[Exit  AttcJidaiif, 
That  croaks  tlie  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come^  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts  '^,  unsex  me  here  j 
And  fill  me,  from  tlie  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it !   Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief"^ !   Come,  tliick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 

To  cry.    Hold,  hold  ^^  ! Great   Glamis  !    worthy 

Cawdor  20! 

Enter  Macbeth, 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant, 

Mac.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Ladij  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb,  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Ladi/  M.  Oj  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  ] 
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Your  face,  my  tliane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters :  — To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,    your  tongue :    look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  ser}5ent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch  j 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  fm-ther. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear  > 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear  : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Eirimf. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 
Hautboys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

J:///crDuN(:AX,MALC0LM,D0NALBAlN,BAN0U0, 

Lr.Nox,  Macduff,  RossE;,  Angus,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat}  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

''""'  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
Ry  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress^ 
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Nor  coigne  of  vantage-',  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  :  Where  tliey 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  dehcate. 

Enter  Ladj/  Macbeth, 

Dun.  See,  see  !  our  honour'd  hostess  I 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.     Herein  I  teach  you^ 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

LacI^  M.  All  our  serv^ice 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house  :   For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits  ^% 

Dun,  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor  :  but  he  rides  well  j 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  heme  before  us  :   Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lad^  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  tlieirs,  in  compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host  3  \ve  love  him  highly^ 
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And  shall  continue  our  o-races  towards  him. 

By  your  leave,  hostess.  [ExcunK 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Ilautl/m/s  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the  Stage, 
a  sexier,  and  divers  sen  ants  with  dishes  and  service. 
Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done^  then  'tw^ere 
well 
Jt  were  done  quickly  :  If  the  assassination  ^ 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgement  here  j  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  Llie  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  tiamipet-tongu'd,  against 
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The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off : 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  chenibin,  hors'd 

Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  eveiy  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  tlie  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 

And  falls  on  tiie  other. — How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  ^*. 

Lad))  jM.  He  has  almost  supp'd ;  Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  ill.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  : 
He  hatli  honour'd  me  of  late  5  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yom'self  ?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  3 
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Ix!tting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'the  adage -^  ? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace  : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  3 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lad}/  M.  What  beast  was  it  then. 

That  made  you  break  tliis  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  tlian  what  you  were,  you  M^ould 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  tlien  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  titness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  tlie  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums^ 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, 

Larli/  M.  We  fail  ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we'll  not  fail.     Wlien  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  tlie  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  jom'ney 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  "^  so  convince. 
That  mcmor}-,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  deaths 
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What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers  j  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb.  Brins;  forth  men-children  only  ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  tlieir  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't  ? 

Ladij  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.  ~ 

[^  El  cunt. 
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ACT  IT.    SCENE  I. 

The  Sajtic.     Court  uithin  the  Castk. 

£«^erBA^•ttuo^  crwfZ  Fleance  j  and  a  Servant ^  uith 
a  torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ?  4 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down  3  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

Bun.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

j/e.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword  : — There's  husbandry 
in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out.— Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heav}'  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  Merciful  powers  ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 

ives  way  to  in  repose-^  '.—Give  me  my  sword 3 — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who's  there  ? 

Mach.  A  friend. 

Bau.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?  The  king's  a-bed  : 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices  :  » 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess  3  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd. 
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Odr  will  became  tlie  servant  to  defect  j 
Which  else  should  free  have  viTou2;ht. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  nidit  of  the  three  v^eird  sisters  : 
To  you  tiiey  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ba?i.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent, — when 
'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none> 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel'd. 

Macb.  "       Good  repose,  the  while  ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir;  The  like  to  you!  [Exit  Banquo. 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress^  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  tlie  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come^  let  me  clutch 

tliee : 

I  have  thee  not ;  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  a  false  creation, 
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Proceeding  from  tlic  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  dice  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshal'st  me  tlie  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  tlie  fools  o'the  other  senses. 

Or  else  wortli  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still  j 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood  -*, 

^\'hich  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing  : 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  tlie  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offerings  j  and  wither'd  murder, 

Alanmi'd  by  his  sentinel,  tlie  wolf. 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  tiius  with  his  stealtliy  pace. 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives  j 
Words  to  tlie  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

\_A  bell  rings, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  j  tlie  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  3  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  tliee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.  {^Exit. 
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SCENE  11. 


The  Same, 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,.  That  which  hath  made  them  dmnkjhath- 
made  me  bold : 
What  hatli  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire :— ' 

Hark !-— Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek' d,  tlie  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern' st  good-night.    He  is  about  it : 
The  doors  are  open  5  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  tlieir  charge  with  snores :  I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Much.   [IVithin.]  Who's  there  ?— what,  ho  ! 

Lady  M.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  'tis  not  done: — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us  : — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  fatlier  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't^^. — My  husband? 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed  : — Didst  tliou  not  hear 

a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  llie  crickets 

cry.  • 

Did  not  you  speak  ? 
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Macb.  When  ? 

Lnrh/  M.  ,  Now. 

Much.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 
Mach.  Haik!~ 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

J.adi/  31,  Donalbain. 

JSIach.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.    [Louking  on  his  hands. 
Lady  M.  A  foohsh  tliought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,   and  one 
cried,  murder  ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other  3  I  stood  and  heard 

them  : 
But  they  did  say  tlieir  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  togetlier. 

Macb.  One  cried,   God  bless  us !  and.  Amen,  the 
other  J 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  tlieir  fear.     I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen  ? 
J  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways  j  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mac,  Methought,   I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no 
more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocmf  sleep  ; 
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Skcp,  that  knits  up  the  7'avdVd  sleave  of  care  ^^, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour  s  bath, 
Babn  of  hurt  m'nidny  great  nature s  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ; — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more  !  to  ail  the  house ; 
Glamis  hath  murder  d  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more! 

Lady  M.  Who  was  itj  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  \voi> 
tliy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things  : — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  tliis  lilthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  } 
They  must  lie  there  :  Go,  carry  tliem  3  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

JMacb.  I'll  go  no  morej 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  3 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead^ 
Are  but  as  pictures  :   'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  tlieir  guilt. 

\_Exit.     Knocking  icithiif. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appnls  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?   Ha !   they  pluck  out  mine 
eyes  I 
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Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 
INIaking  the  green — one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  3  but  I  shame 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [Knock.^    I  hear  a  knock- 
ing 

At  the  south  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 

A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 

How  easy  is  it  tlien  ?  Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended, — [Kiiockiiig.~\  Hark  !  more 
knocking : 

Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 

And  show  us  to  be  watchers  : — Be  not  lost 

So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Mac.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [KnocL\ 

Wake  Duncan  witli  tliy  knocking  !  Ay,  'would  thou 
could'st !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  LIL. 

The  Same. 

Enter  a  Porter.  ^Knocking  u'lthin. 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the 
key.     [Knocking.']    Knock,   knock,   knock:    Who's 
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ihere,  i'tlie  name  of  Belzebub  ?  Here's  a  farmer,  that 
hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty  :  Come 
in  time  ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ;  here  you'll 
sweat  for't.  [K}iocking.]  Knock,  knock  :  Who's  there, 
i'the  other  devil's  name  ?  'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator, 
that  could  swear  in  bodi  the  scales  against  either  scale  j 
who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet 
could  not  equivocate  to  heaven  :  O,  come  in,  equivo- 
cator. [Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who's 
there  ?  'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither, 
for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose  :  Come  in,  tailor  5 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knockhigrj  Knock, 
knock  :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ? — But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further : 
I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  tlie  everlasting  bonfire. 
[KnocJdng.]  Anon,  anon  3  I  pray  you,  remember  the 
porter.  I0pe?is  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ^ 

Fort.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  'till  tlie  second 
cock:  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three 
things. 

Macd.  What  tliree  things  does  drink  especially  pro- 
voke ? 
!        Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine, 
j    Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes  :  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance  :  There- 
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fore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets 
him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off  j  it  persuades  him,  and 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
to  :  in  conckision,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep^  and, 
giving  him  the  he,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 

Vort.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'the  very  throat  o  nie  :  But 
I  requited  him  for  his  lie  ;  and,  I  think,  being  too 
strong  for  him,  tliough  he  took  up  my  legs  sometime, 
yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Mocd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 

-E/z/fr  Macketh. 

Lai,  Good- morrow,  noble  sir  ! 

Macb.  Good-morrow,  botli ! 

Macd.  Is  tlie  king  stirring,  worthy  tiiane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet, 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him| 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  tliis  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  I'he  labour  we  delight  in,  physicks  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Mncd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call, 

lor  'tis  my  limited  service.  [Ejcit  Macdiiff^^ 

Lo'.  Goes  tJie  kin.j 

From  hence  to-day  ? 


^S 
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Much.  He  does  : — he  did  appoint  so. 

Leji.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'the  air  5  strange  screams  of  deatli] 
And  prophecy ing,  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confiis'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :   some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mach,  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Leu.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enfer  Macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror  !    horror  !    horror  !    Tongue,  nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  tliee  ! 

Alacb.  Len.  What's  the  matter  } 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master -piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'the  building. 

Mach.  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  } 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  tlie  chamber,   and  destroy  your 
sight 
Widi  a  new  Gorgon  : — Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  tlien  speak  yourselves. — Awake  !  awake  ! — 

[^Ecctimt  Macbeth  and  Laiox. 
Ring  tlie  alarum -bell : — Murder  !  and  treason  ! 
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Banquo,  nnd  Donalbain  !  Malcolm  !  awake  ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  deaUi's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  deatli  itself !— up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image  ! Malcolm!  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror  !  [Be//  rings. 

Enter  Ladi/MACBi.TU . 

l^fifjy  j)/-.                                 What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  tlie  house  ?  speak,  speak, 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak  : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. O  Banquo  !  Banquo ! 

Enter  Banquo. 

Our  royal  master's  murder'd  ! 

Jxidi/  M.  Woe,  alas ! 

What,  in  our  house  ^^  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  1  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

llc'cnrer  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  j  for,  from  this  instant, 
Tliere's  nothing  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead  : 
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The  wine  of  life  is  drawn^  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it ; 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp  d  5  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

MaL  O,  by  whom  > 

I. en.  Those  of  his   chamber,   as    it   seem'd,   had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  : 

They  star'd,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason, — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ^' ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech' d  with  gore  :  Who  could  refrain. 
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That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  tliat  hearfe 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Jah/i/  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho  ? 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues^ 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  sh.'Hild  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole, 
ISIay  rush,  and  seize  us  ?  Let's  away  3  our  teai's 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady  :  — 

{ImcIij  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposm^e,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us  : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  j  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Mavb.  And  so  do  I. 

.-///.  So  all. 

Macb.  '  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 

And  meet  i'the  hall  together. 

^lll.  Well  contented. 

lExeiinf  all  but  Mai.  and  Don, 

Mai.  What  will   you  do  ?  Let's  not  consort  with 
tliem  : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  kilse  man  does  easy  :  I'll  to  England. 
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Don.  To  Ireland,  1-,  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer  :  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles  :   the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot^ 

Hath  not  yet  lighted  ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  a^^ay  :  There's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exewit, 

SCEXE  IV. 

Without  the  Castle, 
Enter  RossB,  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well  - 
Within  tlie  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,   and  tilings  strange  3    but  tliis  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  witli  man's  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :   by  the  clock,  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp  : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb^ 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'Tis  uiinatural. 
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Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  faulcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Jlusse.  And  Duncan's  horses ^^  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  tlieir  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  tliey  would  make. 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 
liussc.  They  did  so ;  to  tlie  amazement  of  mine 
eyes, 
That  look'd  upon't.     Here   comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff:  

Enter  Macduff. 


How  goes  tlie  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Rosse.  Is't  known,  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed  ? 

Macd,  Ihose  that  Macbedi  hath  slain. 

Kvsse.  Alas,  tlie  day  ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Mard.  They  were  suborn'd  : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  tlie  king's  tw^o  sons. 
Arc  stol'n  away  and  fled  j  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

lio^sc.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thrifdcsi  ambition,  diat  will  ravin  up 
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Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then,  'tis  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd  3  and  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill  j 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  tliither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  yoiT  see  things  well  done  there  3 

— adieu  ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! 

Rosse.  Father,  farewell. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you  j  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes ! 

lExeimt. 
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ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 

Tores.     A  lloom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Banquo. 

Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now.  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all. 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd  -,  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  yet  it  was  said. 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kinsfs.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  tlieir  speeches  shine,) 
A\'hy,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  But,  hush  j  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as  Queen;  Lexox,  Rosse,  Lordsj 
Tadies  and  Attendants. 

]\Iacl>.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Ladi/  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten^ 

It  liad  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all-thing  unbecoming. 

]\}ait).  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir^ 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

J^"'i-  Let  your  highn^s 

Command  upon  me}  to  tlie  which,  ray  duties 
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Are  witli  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous,) 
In  this  day's  council  3  but  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ba7i.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper  :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  tlie  night. 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 
,     Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention  :  But  of  that  to-mon-owj 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse  :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.  Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.     Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does  call  upon 
us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of  foot  5 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 

Farewell. [Exit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 

VOL.  VL.  E 
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Till  suppcr-timc  alone  :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
lExciint  Lady  Machtth,  Lords,  Ladles,  ^c. 
Sirnih,  a  word  :  Attend  those  nien  our  pleasure  ? 

Attni.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb.  Bring  them  before  us. — [Exit  Atten.']   To 
be  thus,  is  nothing  j 
But  to  be  safely  tlms  : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  tliat,  which  would  be  fear'd  :   'Tis  much  he 

dares  j 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear  :   and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ;  as,  it  is  said, 
IVIark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar^*.    He  chid  the  sisters, 
"When  first  they  put  tlic  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  :  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fraitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo' s  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind  ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd  j 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  j  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  tliem  kings,  tlie  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
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Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion   me   to   tlie  utterance  ^^  !— Who's 
there  ? — 

lie-enter  Attendant,  with  txio  Murderers, 

Now  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

\_Exit  Attendants 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Miir.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  j  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self :  tliis  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference  -,  pass'd  in  probation  witli  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;  how  cross'd ;  the  in- 
struments ', 
Who  wrought  with  them  -,  and  all  things  else,  tliat 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so  ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  Are  you  so  gospell'd, 
lb  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave^ 
And  beggar' d  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
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Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs^'',  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  tlie  name  of  dogs  :  tlie  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle^ 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  wdiich  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd  ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it  j 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off;. 
Grapples  you  to  tlie  heart  and  love  of  us,. 
"Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  deatli  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege. 

Whom  tlie  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  tlie  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  tJiat  I  am  reckless  what 
1  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  witli  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune^ 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Much.  Botli  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy, 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Marh.  So  is  he  mine  :  and  in  such  bloody  distance. 

That  every  minute  of  hii  being  tlirusts 
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Against  my  near'st  of  life  :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sights 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  botli  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  j 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  3Iur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives- 


Macb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.  Within  this 
hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'the  time  ^^^ 
The  moment  on't  j  for't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace  3  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  tliat  dark  hour.     Resolve  youi'selves  apart  -, 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 

Macb.  I'll  call  upon  you  straight  j  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded  : Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 

If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.    [Exeimf, 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     Another  Room, 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  3/.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Scrv.  Ay,  madam ;  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his  leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serf.  JMadam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  witliouL  content ; 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  A^hich  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy^. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  tlioughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Mach.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it  5 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself  j  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suifer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
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That  shake  us  nightly  :  Better  be  with  the  dead^ 

Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace^ 

Than  on  the  torture  of  tlie  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstacy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  j 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison^ 

JNIalice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 

Can  touch  him  further  ! 

Larii/  3L  Come  on  ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Mad).  So  shall  T,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you  : 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  cur  honours  in  these  flattering  streams  -, 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lacli/  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mad).  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! 
Thou  know'st,  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Ladj/  M.  But  in  tliem  nature's  copy's  not  eterne. 

Mad).  There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  assailable  3 
Then  be  tliou  jocund  :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight  5  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Ladjj  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge^  dearest  chuck^ 
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Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seelhig  night  ^^ 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  5 

And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 

Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

\\'hich  keeps  me  pale  '.—Light  thickens 3  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze  j 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  :  but  hold  thee  still  j 

Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  tliemselves  by  ill : 

So,  pr'ytliec,  go  with  me.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Same,    A  Park  or  Laivn,  with  a  Gate  leading  to 

the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust 3  since  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

^  ^^^"''  Hark  !  I  hear  horses. 
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Ban.  [within.]  Give  us  a  light  there^  ho  ! 

2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he  ;  the  rest 
That  are  witiiin  the  note  of  expectation. 

Already  are  i'the  court. 

1  Mur,  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile  :  but  he  does  usually. 
So  all  men  do^  from  hence  to  tlie  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk, 

E?iter  Banquo,  a//f/FLEANCEj  a  Servant  'with  a  torch 

preceding  them. 

2  Mnr.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  iMur.  'Tis  he. 
1  Mur.  Stand  to't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  Mi/r.  Let  it  come  down. 

[_Assaults  Banquo, 
Ban.  O,  treachery!  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly,  fly  -, 
Thou  may'st  revenge. — O  slave  ! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  escape. 
3  Mur,  Who  did  strike  out  the  lisfht  ? 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mnr.  There's  but  one,  down  j  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur,  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  aifair. 

1  Mnr.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Ladij  Mac- 
beth, RossE,  Lex  ox.  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

* 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees^  sit  down :  at 
first. 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome  ^^. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

]\Iach.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  in  best  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Ladi/  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends 3 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter JirU  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  Uieir  hearts' 

thanks : 

Both  sides  are  even  :   Here  I'll  sit  i'the  midst : 
Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  tliee  without,  tlian  he  within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut  j  tliat  i  did  for  him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  tlie  best  o'the  cut-throats  :  Yet  he's 
good. 
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That  did  tlie  like  for  Fleance  :  if  tliou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  tlie  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

3Iacb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
perfect  5 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock  5 
As  broad,  and  general^  as  the  casing  air  : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  deatli  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  tliat : 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies  3  the  worm,  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone ;  to-morrow 
We'll  hear,  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  ro}'al  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer  :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome :  To  feed,  were  best  at  home  j 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony  5 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Much,  Sweet  remembrancer  !  — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  botli ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[T/ie  Ghost  of  BcnquQ  rises,  ajid  sits  in  Macbeth" s 'place. 
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Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roof'd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present  j 
Who  may  1  rather  challenge  for  unkindnessj 
Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

Ro6se.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.  Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  flill. 

LefK  ■   Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  lord.     What  is't  tliat 

moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  tliis  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say^,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Jlosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Ladi/  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  'pray  you,  keep  seat  5 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  oftend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  5 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  tlie  devil. 

]m<Ii/  M.  O  proper  stuff! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear: 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
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Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws^  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear^)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Autlioriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.    Pr'ythee,  see  there !    behold !    look  !    lo ! 

how  say  you  ? 

Why,  what  care  I'?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
]f  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites. 

Lady  M.         What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

3Iacb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'the  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal*^ ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear  :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools  :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  j 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
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To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to 

all 
Tlien   I'll   sit  down; Give  me  some  wine^,  fill 

full : 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo^  whom  we  miss  ; 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Mach.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  tlie  earth 
hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  tliose  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

Ladij  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  tiling  of  custom  :   'tis  no  other  j 
Only  it  spoils  tlie  pleasure  of  the  time. 

JMacb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare  : 
Approach  thou  like  tlie  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  an}-  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerv^es 
Shall  never  tremble  :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  witli  thy  sword  5 
If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 

[G/iost  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  ! — Why,  so; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — Pray  you,  sit  still. 
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Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Mad).  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
AVithout  our  special  wonder  ?  You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe  '^', 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lacli/  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not  3  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  healtli 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all  ! 

\^Ex€iint  Lords,  and  Jftendanfs. 
Macb.  It  wdll  have  bloody  they  say,  blood  will  have 
blood : 
Stones    have  been    known   to  move,    and  trees   to 

speak ', 
Augurs,  and  jmderstood  relations  ^'^,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  tlie  night  ? 
Lady  M.  Alm.ost  at  odds  with  morning,  whicli  is 
which. 
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Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

L(i(/i/  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  tlie  way  j  but  I  will  send  : 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters  : 
More  shall  they  speak  j  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  tlie  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way  ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er  : 
Strange  tilings  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  j 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Macb.  Come,  well  to  sleep  :  My  strange  and  self- 
abuse 
Is  tlie  initiate  fear,  tliat  wants  hard  use  :— 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  \_Exeunf, 

SCENE  V, 

The  Heath. 

Thunder.     F^iitcr  Hecate''^,  meeting  the  three 

Witches. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?  you  look^n- 
gerly. 


I 


I 
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Hcc.  Hiive  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Sancy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  shov/  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now  :  Get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'tlie  morning  ;  tliither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside  : 
I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal-fatal  end. 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon  : 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ^"^  j 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  s^lights. 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprigbts. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear; 

VOL.    VI.  P 
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And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

SoxG.   [within.']  Come  away,  come  away,  S^^c. 

Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see^, 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  \_Exit. 

1  Witch.  Come,  let's  make  haste  5   she'll  soon  be 
back  again.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VL 

Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lenox,  and  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  farther  :  only,  I  say. 
Things  have   been  strangely  borne  :    The  gracious 

Duncan 
Y/as  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — marry,  he  was  dead  :  — 
And  the  right- valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  3 
\Miom,  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance  kill'd, 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monsti-ous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  fatlier  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbetli !  did  he  not  straight^ 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
Tliat  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  not  tliat  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wisely  too  j 
For  'twould  have  angcr'd  any  heart  alive^ 
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To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  tilings  well :  and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an' t  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father  j  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he  fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace  :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  tliis  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court  3  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  mo<3t  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  tlie  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thitlier  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward  : 
That,  by  tlie  help  of  these,   (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  j 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives  j 
Do  faidiful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours. 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :  And  this  report 
Hath  so. exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len .  Sent  he  to  Macduff  ? 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute.  Sir,  not  I, 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums  j  as  who  should  say,  Youll  rue  the  time 
That  dogs  me  u'lth  this  ans-wcr*. 
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Lm.  And  that  well  midit 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Flv  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  j  that  a  swift  blessing 
Mav  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  ! 

Lord.  My  prayers  with  him  ! 

[^Exeunt. 


I 
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ACT  IF.     SCENE  J. 

A  dark  Ca^e.     In  the  middle,  a  Cauldron  boiling. 
Thunder,     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  me\v'd^\ 

2  Witch.  Thrice 3  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

3  Witch.  Harper  cries  : — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go  j 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. ■ 

Toad^  that  under  coldest  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  tliirty  one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'the  charmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble^ 
Fire,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  tlie  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard  s  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  3 
Fire,  bum  >  and,  cauldron,,  bubble. 
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3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf  5 
Witches'  munimy ;  maw,  and  gulf. 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  5 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark  5 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew  j 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  tlie  moon's  eclipse  ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar  s  lips  3 
Finger  of  birtli-strangled  babe, 
D itch-deli ver'd  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  tiiick  and  slab  : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  -, 
Fire,  burn ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witches. 

llec.  O,  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains  5 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'the  gains. 
And  now  about  tlie  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  ]_Musich, 

SONG. 

Black  spirits  and  white. 

Red  spirits  and  grey  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 

y<ju  that  mingle  may. 
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2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs^ 

Something  wicked  tliis  way  comes  : 

Open^  locks^  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth, 

Much.   How   now,   you  secret,  black,   and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Mach.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  w^hich  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  tlie  churches  5  though  the  yesty  waves  '^^ 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  j 
Though  bladed   corn  be    lodg'd,    and   trees   blown 

down  5 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  3 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to    their  foundations  3    though  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  w^hat  I  ask  you. 
J  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say^  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths^ 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 
Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  see  thexn. 
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1  IVitch.  Pour  in  sow's  bloody  tliat  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow ;  grease,  that's  sw^eaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high,  or  low; 

I'hyself,  and  office,  deftly  show. 

Thindcr.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  head  rises  ^"^^ 

Much.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

1  JVitcJi.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

App,    Macbetli !     Macbetli !     Macbetli  !    beware 

MacdutFj 

Beware  tlie  tliane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me  : — Enough. 

[descends. 

Macb.  What-e'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 

thanks  ; 

Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 
more :  — 

1  Witch.  He    will    not   be    commanded:    Here's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Tkundcr.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  — 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  Ed  hear  thee. 
App.  Be  bloody,    bold,    and    resolute :    laugh    to 
scorn 
The  power  of  man  3  for  none  of  woman  born 
Slii'.ll  harm  Macbeth.  [descends. 
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Mach.  Then  live,  Macduff;  What  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  tliou  shalt  not  live; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  child  crowned,    tvith  a 
tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ', 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

AIL  Listen,  but  speak  not. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [descends, 

Macb.  That  will  never  be  : 

W^ho  can  impress  the  forest  3  bid  the  tree 
Unfix    his    earth-bound    root?    sweet  bodements! 

good ! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath  - 

To  time,  and  mortal  custom Yet  my  heart 

Throbs  to  know  one  things  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

-^^^'  '  -  ■'   Seek  to  know  no  more. 
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Much.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!  Let  me  know  :— 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

{^Hautboi/s. 

1  in  tell.  Show  !  2  JFitch.  Show  !  3  Witch.  Show! 

Jll.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart  j 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Idngs  appear  "^^^  and  pass  over  the  stage  in  order; 
the  last y  with  a  glass  in  his  hand :  Banquo  following. 

Macb.  Thou  art   loo  like  tlie  spirit  of  Banquo  5 
down  ? 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls  ^^  : — And  thy  hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first :  — 
A  third  is  like  the  former  -.—Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ?— A  fourth  ?— Start,  eyes! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 
Another  yet?— A  seventh  ?— I'll  see  no  more  :— 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Wliich  shows  me  many  more  ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  scepters  carr>^  ^^  : 
Horrible  sight !— Ay,  now,  I  see,  'tis  true  3 
For  tlie  blood-bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  r 

1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  :— But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ?  — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  show  tlie  best  of  our  delights  ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perforai  your  antique  round  : 
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That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Musick.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish, 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  pernici- 
ous hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  !  — 
Come  in,  witliout  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  '  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb,  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride  ; 
And  damn'd,  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse:  Who  was't  came  by  ? 

Len .  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word,, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment. 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  tlioughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  -, 
.Seize  upon  Fife  j  give  to  the  edge  o'tlie  sword 
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His  ^^  ifc,  Lis  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  tliese  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  \^here  tliey  are.  [^Extunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Fife.     A  Room  in  I\Iacdvff''s  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly  the 
land  ? 

Jxosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none  : 

His  flight  was  madness :  When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Ilo.sse.  '        You  know  not, 

Whetlier  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom  !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his 
babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?  He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  :  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  tlie  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  notliing  is  the  love  -, 
As  litde  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Jlussc.  My  dearest  coz'. 
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I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  But,  for  your  husband. 

He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 

The  lits  o'the  season.    I  dare  not  speak  much  further: 

But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 

iVnd  do  not  know  ourselves  -,  when  we  hold  rumour 

From  what  \^^e  fear^  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 

Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you  : 

Shall  not  be  Ions;  but  I'll  be  here  ao^ain  : 

Things  at  tlie  worst  wdll  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 

To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin. 

Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Fatiier'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Rcsse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  w^ould  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now?  How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  iSIacd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  :  and  so  do  they. 

X.  Macd.  Poor  bird !   thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit- fall,  nor  tlie  gin, 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?  Poor  birds  they  are 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  tliou  do  for  a 
father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 
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L.  Macd.   AA'liy,    I  can    buy  me    twenty  at   any 
market. 

Sou.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak' st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and  yet 
i'faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Soti.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd,  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  be  hang'd. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd,  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

X.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  tlie  liars  and  swearers  are  fools:  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  up  tliem. 

h.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him  :  if  you 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  tliat  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler  !  how  tliou  talk'st ! 

Enter  a  3Icsse7igcr, 
Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame  1  I  am  not  to  you  known. 
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Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly  : 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 

Be  not  found  here  ]  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

To  fright  you  thus,  me  thinks,  I  am  too  savage  3 

To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty. 

Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.  Heaven  preser\^e  you ! 

I  dare  abide  no  longer.  lExit  Messenger, 

L.  MaccL  Whitlier  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  laudable  5  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then^  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence^ 

To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  tliese 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  ly'stj  thou  shag-ear'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg  ?   [s tabbing  him. 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ? 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother  : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.*  IDies.  Exit  L.  Macduff, 

crying  murder,  and  pursued  by  the  murderers. 
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SCENE  III. 

Eiwland.     A  Room  in  the  Kinsi's  Palace. 
Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff^'. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty, 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  down-fall' n  birthdom :  Each  new  morn^ 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry  j  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I'll  wall ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hatli   not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  and  wlsidona 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb^ 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Maed.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  >. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil^ 
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In  an  imperial  charge.     But  'crave  your  pardon  ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose  : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  tilings  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  your  wife"*^,  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love,) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties  : — You  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs. 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd  ^^  !— Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  tliat  thou  tliink'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended  : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneatli  the  yoke  j 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds  5  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds  :   I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right  j 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  tliousands  :  But,  for  all  this, 

VOL.   IV.  & 
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When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before  ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

MaL  It  is  myself  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow  ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  tlie  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Ma/.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sadden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name  :  But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness  :  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust  j  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  better  Macbetli, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  :   it  hath  been  * 

Tlie  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yoiu's :  you  may 
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Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 

And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood-wink. 

We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 

That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 

As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves^ 

Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows. 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  j 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  more  -having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more  ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper  3  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeding  lust :  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings  :  Yet  do  not  fear  j 
Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own  :  all  these  are  portable. 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai.  But  I  have  none  :  the  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
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Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  eailli. 

Macd.  O  Scotland  !  Scotland  ! 

]\l(iL  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter'd, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  v^diolesome  days  again  ? 
Since  that  tlie  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 
"Was  a  most  sainted  king ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well  1 
These  evils,  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast, 
Ihy  hope  ends  here  ! 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hatli  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power  j  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste  :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  tliy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
Tlie  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
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Unknown  to  woman  -,  never  was  forsworn  ; 

Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 

At  no  time  broke  my  faith  3  would  not  betray 

The  devil  to  his  fellow  3  and  delight 

No  less  in  truth,  than  life  :  my  iirst  fiihe  speaking 

Was  this  upon  myself:   What  I  am  truly. 

Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command  : 

Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 

All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth  : 

Now  we'll  togedier  J  and  the  chance,  of  goodness. 

Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !  Why  are  you  silent  ? 

Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at  once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well  J  m.ore  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth,  I 
pray  }'ou  ? 

Dod.  Ay,  sir  :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls. 
That  stay  his  cure  :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art  3  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor, 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king  3 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
X  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven. 
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Himself  best  knows  :  but  strangely-visited  people. 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 

Put  on  witli  holy  prayers  :  and  'tis  spoken. 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

Ihe  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue^ 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 

That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman  -,  but  yet  I  know  him  not  ^'*. 

Macd.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  w^elcome  hither. 

Mai.    I   know   him   now :     Good  God,    betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  :  where  nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd  -,  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstacy  "  :   the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who  ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 
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Macd.  O,  relation^ 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

3Ial,  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Russe.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speakers 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.  No }  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 

leave  them. 
Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech  ;    How 

goes  it  ? 
Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out  3 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help  j  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither  :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  !  But  I  have  words. 
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That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

M(Kd.  What  concern  they  r 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that's  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe  5  though  tlie  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.   Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
€ver> 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
Til  at  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph  !  T  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpriz'd  3    your  wife,  and 
babes. 
Savagely  slaughter'd  :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  '"'^  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  !  — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows  j 
Give  sorrow  w^ords  :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 
Macd.  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children^  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  1 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 
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Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite  !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so  j 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?   Sinful  MacduiF, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell   slaughter  on  their   souls  :    Heaven  rest   tliem 
now! 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sv»^ord :    let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd,  O,  I  could  play  tlie  woman  with  mine  eyes. 

And    braggart    with    my    tongue  ! But,     gentle 

heaven. 
Cut  short  all  intermission  j  front  to  fi'ont. 
Bring  tliou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself- 
Widiin  my  sword's  lengtli  set  him  3  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

MaL  This  tune  goes  manly. 
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Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready; 

Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :  Macbetli 

Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 

Put  on  tlieir  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you 

may ; 
The  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day.    [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V,    SCENE  I. 


Dunsinane,     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  a  Doctor  ofVhysick,  and  a  'waiting  Gentlewoman, 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you,  but  can 
perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she 
last  walk'd  ? 

Gent,  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown 
upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it, 
write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again 
return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at  any 
time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me  :  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one  3  having  no  wit- 
ness to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  tcith  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ,  and, 
upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.     Observe  her  j  stand  close. 
Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 
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Genf.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually  ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Goit.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Genf.  It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ladi/  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks  :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 

strongly. 

Lady  ill.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  '.—One  j 

Two  J  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't : Hell  is  murky  ! 

— Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd  "  ?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 
power  to  account?— Yet  who  would  have  tliought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lcidy  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  j  Where  is 

she  now  ? What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 

— No  more  o'that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'that:  you  mar 
all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  toj  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure 
of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Ladi/  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the 
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perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there?  the  heart  is  sorely- 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom^ 
for  the  dignity  of  tlie  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice  :  Yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walk'd  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown 'j  look  not  so  pale  :  — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban- 
quo's  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lad}/  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand  5 
What's  done,  cannot  be  undone  :  To  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [_Exit  Ladij  3Iacbeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Ge?it.  Directly. 

Doct.    Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :     Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  tlieir  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  : — So,  good  night : 
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My  mind  she  has  mated  ^^,  and  amaz'd  my  sight  : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.  Good  nighty  good  doctor. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEXE  II. 

The  Country  ?icar  Dunsinane. 

Enter,  "with  Drum  and  Colours ,  Menteth,  Catii- 
NESSj  Axcius,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Mal- 
colm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them  :   for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  tlie  mortiiied  man. 

Ans.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  3  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  witlr  his  bro- 
ther ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Men.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies  : 
Some  say,  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him^ 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  :  but,  for  certain. 
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He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang,  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love  :   now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  "Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  tliat  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  tliere  ? 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medecin  of  the  sickly  weal  j 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Birnam. 

[  Exeunt  marching. 

SCENE  in, 

Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb,  Bring  me  no  more  reports  ;  let  them  fly  all : 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
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I  cannot  taint  witli  fear.     What's  tlie  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  tlius  : 
Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man,  that's  born  of  woman. 

Shall  e'er  have  power  on  thee. Then  fly,  false  tlianes. 

And  mingle  witli  tlie  English  epicures  ^^ : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Scncmt. 

The  devil  damn  tliee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Scr.  There  is  ten  thousand 

Macb,  Geese,  villain  ? 

Ser,  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-liver'dboy.  What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul  !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear  ^*^.  What  soldiers,  whey- face  \ 

Ser.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  !— I  am  sick 
at  heart. 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say  ! — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear  ^^  the  yellow  leaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  tlieir  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
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Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deiiy^  and  dare  not. 
Seyton !  — — 

-     Enter  Seyton'. 

Self,  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Mad).  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  A\\  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

Mad).  I'll  light,  till  from  my  bones  my  fiesh  be 
hack'd. — 
Give  me  my  armour, 

Scy.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round  ^^ ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.— -Give  me  mine  armour.,  ^ 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  witli  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  j 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  5 
Eaze  out  tlie  written  troubles  of  the  brain  j 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stutr^ 
AVhich  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

JOfoct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physick  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on  -,  give  me  my  staff : — 
Seyton,  send  out.— Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me  : — 

VOL.  vi.  H 
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Come,  sir,  despatch  : — If  tliou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  tliee  to  the  very  echo, 
Tliat  should  applaud  again. — Pull't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhuharb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  tliese  English  hence  ? — Hearest  thou  of 
them  ? 

Voct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Mach.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 

Till  Birnp.m  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [Exit. 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  \_Exif. 

SCENE  IF. 

Counlnj  near  Dunsinane :  A  JFuud  in  liexv. 

Enter,  'iciihDrum  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old  Si  ward 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathness, 
AxGUS,  Lexox,  Rosse,  and  Soldiers,  inarching. 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  neai  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

iMenf.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  tliis  before  us  ? 

JSIcnt.  The  \vood  of  Birnam. 

]\la1.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And-bcar't  before  him  3  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
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The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discover}'' 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

So/d,  It  shall  be  done/ 

Size.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before't. 

MaL  'Tis  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given,, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt  5 
And  none  serv'e  with  him  bat  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Mai(L  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  events  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate  j 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate  : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Ed'ei{ntj  marching. 

SCENE  V. 

Dansinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  a/id  Colours,  Macbeth,  Seytox, 

and  Soldiers. 

Mach.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ;. 
The  cry  is  still.  They  come:  Our  castle's  strength 
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Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  tliose  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.    What  is  that  noise  ? 

\_A  ay  uit/iin-,  of  xcomcn. 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  j  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :   I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors  ^ 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  tliat  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  • 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  tlie  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  j 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  -,  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage^ 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  notliing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly. 
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Mes,  Gracious  my  lord,. 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Mad).  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mes.  As  I  did  stand  my  w^atch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought^ 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slave  ! 

[striking  him, 

Mrs.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  t  be  not  so  : 
Within  this  three  m.ile  may  you  see  it  coming  3 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

JMacb.  If  thou  speak' St  false. 

Upon  tlie  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  ^^ :  if  thy  speech  be  sootli, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much,^ — 
I  pull  in  resolution  ^*  5  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  iiend. 
That  lies  like  truth  :  Fear  nut,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;  -  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out  !— 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o'the  world  were  now  undone. — 
Rmg  the  alarum  bell : — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  oiu*  back. 

[Exeimf. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.     A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter,  xcifh  Dru?n  andCoIours,  Malcolm,  old  Si  w  a.rd^ 
Macduff,  ^c.  and  their  Army,  with  Boughs. 

Mai.  Now  near  enough  3  your  leavy  screens  tlirow 
down. 
And  show  Hke  those  you  are  : — You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle  :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we^ 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Si-a\  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak  j  give  tliem  all 
breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[^Exeunt,     Alarums  continued. 

SCENE  VII. 

The  Same.     Another  Fart  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

JSlacb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  3  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What's  he. 
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That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Macb,  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  She.  No ;  tliough  thou  call'st  thyself  a  iiotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

,  Macb  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Sixv.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Mach.  No,  nor  more  fearful, 

Yo.  S'ruo.  Thou  liest,   abhorred  tyrant ;    witli  my 
sword 
I'll  prove  tlie  lie  tliou  speak'st. 

[Theyjight,  and  young  Sizvard  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.         [Exit. 

Alarums.     Enter  M.acdwv. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is  : — Tyrant,  show  tliy 
face  : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  witli  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves  j  eitlier  thou,  Macbeth,, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge. 
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I  sheatlie  as:aiii  undeedcd.     There  thou  should'st  be  5 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 

Seems  bmited  :  Let  me  lind  him,  fortune  ! 

And  more  I  beg  not.  lExit.     Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  aiid  old  Siward. 

Si-w.  This  way,  my  lord  j— the  castle's  gently  ren- 
dered : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight  j 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war  j 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  stiike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  tlie  castle. 

[Exeunt.     Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Much.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  dift 
On  mine  own  sv/ord  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Jle-e«^er  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Much.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 

But  get  tliee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 

With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword  -,  tliou  bloodier  villain 

Than  ternas  can  give  tliee  out !  [27/<;y^^///. 
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Mach.  Thou  losest  labour  : 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrcnchant  air 

With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed  : 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 

I  bear  a  charmed  life  ^'\  which  must  not  yield 

To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  tliy  charm  j 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd. 

Tell  tliee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 

Untimely  ripp'd. 

Mach.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so^ 

For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man  ! 

And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd^ 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  j 

That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 

Ajid  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee^  coward,, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are^ 
Painted  upon  a  pole  5  and  underwrit. 
Here  viay  you  see  the  tyrant. 

'    Mach.  I'll  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Eirnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  born^ 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  lay  on^  Macduff  j 
Aod  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries.  Hold,  enoup-h. 

lExeuntyJighting, 
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Retreat.  Flourish.  Re-enter  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
Malcolm,  o/f/SiWARDj  Rosse,  Lemox,  Angus, 
Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss,  were  safe  arriv'd. 

SiiD.  Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man  -, 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  tlie  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  wortli,  for  tlien 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll' d  ^^, 

Mai.  He's  worth  more  sorrow., 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He's  worth  no  more  ^ 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  : 
So,  God  be  with  him  ! — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 
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Be'Cnter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth' s  head  on  a  po!e. 

Macd.  Hail;,  king  !  for  so  tliou  art :  Behold^  where 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free  : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl  ^'', 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  tlieir  minds  ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  witli  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail ! 

[^Flourish. 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expence  of  time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.  My  thanes  and  kinsmen. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny  5 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen  j 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life  j — This,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place  : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 
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^  Of  Kernes  and  Galloic-gJ asses — ]  ^"^'h ether 
supply  d  of,  for  siipphid  from  or  xc'dh,  was  'a  kind  of 
Grecism  of  Shakspeare's  expression  ;  or  whetiier  of 
be  a  corruption  of  the  editors,  v/ho  took  Kernes  and 
Gallozc-glasscs,  which  were  only  light  and  heavy 
armed  foot,  to  be  the  names  of  two  of  the  western 
islands,  I  don't  know.  Bine  coj'jeeturce  vigorem  etiam 
adjicitint  arma  quadam  Ii?berniea,  GaUieis  antiquis 
sinniia,  jacnla  nimirum  peditum  lems  arinatura;  quos 
Kernos  vucant,  nee  non  secures  &  loricce  ferrea:  periiium 
illonim  gravioris  arwatimr,  quos  Galloglassios,  appel- 
lant. Waraei  Antiq.  Hiber.  cap.  6.    warbuk.tox. 

-  And  fortune,  on  hts  damned  qucirrel  smiling,']  The 
old  copy  has — qvarry;  but  I  am  inclined  to  read  quarrel. 
Quarrel  was  formerly  used  for  cause,  or  for  t/?e  occasion 
of  a  qvarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  sense  in  Ho- 
linshed's  account  of  the  story  of  Macbeth,  who,  upon 
the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Cumberland,,  thought, 
says  the  historian,  that  he  had  a  just  quarrel  to  en- 
deavour after  tlie  crov/n.      The  sense  therefore  is. 
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Fortune  sn/ilivg  on  his  execrable  cause,  SfC.  This  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Johnson. 

^  Till  that  Bellonas  bridegroom/J  This  passage  may- 
be added  to  the  many  others,  which  shew  how  little 
Chakspeare  knew  of  ancient  my tliolog)'.    ii  e n  l t'  y. 

*  Confronted  hmi  witli  self-comparisons,]  i.  e.  gave 
him  as  good  as  he  brought,  shew'd  he  was  his  equal. 

WARBURTON. 

^  Sai?}t  Cohnes*  inch.]  Now  called  Inchcomh,  a 
small  island  l)'ii">g  in  the  Fortli,  with  an  abbey  upon 
it,  dedicated  to  St.  Columb. 

Inch  or  ]i?uh  was  the  old  Scots  word  for  an  island, 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland.  steevens. 

^  Aroint  thee,  witch  .']  Aroint,  or  avaunt,  be  gone. 

POPE. 

'  — ronyon — ]  i.  e.  scabby  or  mangy  woman, 
Fr.  rogJieux,  royne,  scurf.  ste evens. 

^  — like  a  rat  without  a  tail,]  It  should  be  re- 
membered (ns  it  was  the  belief  of  the  times)  that 
though  a  witch  could  assume  tlie  form  of  any  animal 
she  pleased,  the  tail  would  still  be  wanting. 

The  reason  given  by  some  of  the  old  writers,  for 
such  a  deficiency,  is,  that  though  the  hands  and  feety 
by  an  easy  change,  might  be  converted  into  the  four 
paws  of  a  beast,  there  was  still  no  part  about  a  woman 
which  corresponded  witli  the  length  of  tail  common 
to  almost  all  four-footed  creatures.         steevetsjs. 

9  He  shall  live  a  ma"  forbid  :]  i.  e.  as  one  uiider  a 
curse,  an  interdiction.     So  afterwards  in  this  play. 
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By  his  owji  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
So  among  the  Romans,  an  outlaw's  sentence  was, 
Jquce  Sf  Ignis  interdictio  j  i.  e.  he  was  forbid  tlie  use 
of  water  and  fire,  which  imply'd  the  necessity  of  banish- 
ment, THEOBALD. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained  ybr6?W  by 
accursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of  his  inter- 
pretation. To  bid  is  originally  to  pray,  as  in  this 
Saxon  fragment. 

He  ijf  pi]f  -f  bir  *;j  bote,  &c. 
He  is  wise  that  prays  and  makes  amends. 

As  to  forbid  therefore  implies  to  prohibit,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense,  it  signifies 
by  tlie  same  kind  of  opposition  to  curse,  when  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  word  in  its  primitive  meaning. 

JOHNSON. 

^°  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,]  Weird  comes 
from  the  Anglo- Saxon  pyn^,  and  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive signifying  a  prophecy  by  the  translator  of  Hector 
Boethiiis  in  the  year  1541,  as  well  as  for  the  Destinies 
by  Chaucer  and  Holinshed.  Of  the  weirdis  gevyti  to 
Makbeth  and  Banqhuo,  is  the  argument  of  one  of  the 
chapters.  And  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil,  calls  the  Farcce  the  weird  sisteris.  The  other 
method  of  spelling  was  merely  a  blunder  of  the  tran- 
scriber or  printer. 

The  Valkyrice,  or  Valkyrinr,  were  not  barely  three 
in  number.  The  learned  critic  Dr.  Warburton  midit 
have  found  in  Bartliolinus,  not  only  Gunna,  Rota,  et 
SkuJlda,  but  also  Scoguia,  Hilda,  Gondula,  and  Gciros- 
cogula.     Bartholinus  adds  that  their  number  is  yet 
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greater,,  according  to  other  writers  who  speak  of  them. 
They  were  the  cup-hearers  of  Odin,  and  conductors  of 
the  dead.     They  were  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
their  forms,  and  it  would  be  as  just  to  compare  youth 
and  beauty  with  age  and  deformity,  as  the  I'alkyrioe  of 
the  North  with  the  Witches  of  Shakspeare. 

STERVEXS. 

"  JU  hail,  Macbeth  /]  It  hath  lately  been  re- 
peated from  Mr.  Guthrie's  Essay  upon  English  Tragedy, 
that  the  portrait  of  IVIacbeth's  -vsife  is  copied  from  Bu- 
chanan, *■*■  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  words,  is  translated 
*'  into  the  play  of  Shakspeare :  and  it  had  signified 
'*"  nothing  to  have  pored  only  on  Holinshed  for  f acts, ^' 

''  Animus  etiam,  per  se  ferox,  prope  quotidianis 

'*■  conviciis  uxoris   (quae  omnium  consiiiorum  ei  erat 

'"  conscia)  stimulabatur." This  is  the  whole,  that 

Buchanan  says  of  the  Lady,  and  truly  I  see  no  more 
spirit  in  the  Scotch,  than  in  the  English  chronicler. 
"^  The  wordes  of  the  three  weird  sisters  also  oTeatlv 
'*■  encoura2;ed  him  Fto  the  murder  of  Duncanl,  but 
"^  specially  his  wife  lay  sore  upon  him  to  attempt  the 
"  thing,  as  she  that  was  very  ambitious,  brenning 
"  in  unquenchable  desire  to  beare  the  name  of  a 
"  queene."     Edit.  3  577.  P-  ^41. 

This  part  of  Holinshed  is  an  abridgment  of  Johne 
Eellenden's  translation  of  the  noble  clerk.  Hector  Boece, 
imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  in  fol.  154i.  I  will  give  the 
passage  as  it  is  found  there.  "  His  wyfe  impacient 
*'  of  Inng  tary  fas  all  xcemen  ar)  specially  qvihare 
*'  tliey  ar  desirus  of  ony  purpos,  gaif  hym  gret  arta- 
' '  tion  to  purse w  tlie  tiirid  weird,  that  sche  micht  be  ane 
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*'  queue,  calland  hym  oft  tyrais  febyl  cowart  and 
"  nocht  desyrus  of  honouris,  sen  he  durst  not  assailze 
''  the  thing  with  manheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  ofFerit 
"  to  hym  be  beniuolence  of  fortoun,  Howbeit  sindry 
""  otheris  hes  assailzeit  sic  thinges  afore  with  maist 
*'  terribyl  jeopardyis,  quhen  thay  had  not  sic  sickernes 
'^  to  succeid  in  the  end  of  thair  laubouris  as  he  had." 
p.  173. 

But  we  can  demonsirate,  that  Shakspeare  had  not 
the  story  from  Buchanan.  According  to  him,  the 
we'ird-sisters  salute  Macbeth,   '^  Una  Angusiae  Tha- 

'''  num,  altera  Moraviae,  tertia  Regem." Thane  of 

Angus,  and  of  Murray,  &c.  but  according  to  Holin- 
shed,  immediately  from  Bellenden,  as  it  stands  in 
Shakspeare,  *"*  The  first  of  them  spake  and  sayde, 
'^  All  hayle  Makbeth  Thane  of  Glammis, — the  second 
''  of  them  sayde,  Hayle  Makbeth  Thane  of  Cawder  ; 
'*  but  the  third  sayde.  All  hayle  Makbeth,  that  here- 
''  after  shall  be  king  of  Scotland.'"     p.  243. 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth!  Hail  to  thee^  Thane  of 

Glamis  ! 

2  Witch.  All  kail,  Macbeth  !  Hail  to  thee.  Thane  of 

Caii;dor  ! 

o  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  that  shalt  be  king  here- 

after  ! 

Here  too  our  poet  found  the  equivocal  predictions,  on 

which  his  hero  so  fatally  depended,  *'  He  had  learned 

*^  of  certain  wysards,  how  that  he  ought  to  take  heede 

*■*■  of  Macduffej and  surely  hereupon  had  he  put 

'"  ]Macdutfe  to  death,  but  a  certaine  witch  whom  he 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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'^  had  in  great  tmst^  had  tolde,  that  he  should  neuer 
"  be  slain  with  man  home  of  any  woman,  nor  vanquished 
'^  till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the  castell  of 
*■"  Dunsinane."  p.  244.  And  the  scene  between  Mal- 
colm and  Macduif  in  tlie  fourth  act  is  almost  literally- 
taken  from  the  Chronicle.  farmer. 
^"  '^meVs  death,']  The  father  of  Macbeth,  pope. 
"  The  old  copy  has 

As  thick  as  tale. 

Van  post  uith  post ; 

'which  perhaps  is  not  amiss,  meaning  that  the  news 
came  as  thick  as  a  tale  can  travel  with  the  post.  *Or 
we  may  read,  perhaps  yet  better, 

■-  As  thick  as  tale. 

Came  jjost  uith  post ; 

That  is,  posts  arrived  as  fast  as  they  could  be  counted. 

JOHNSON. 

^^ that  function 

Is  smother  d  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  "what  is  ?iot.]  All  powers  of  action  are  op- 
pressed and  crushed  by  one  overwhelming  image  in 
the  mind,  and  nothing  is  present  to  me,  but  that 
which  is  really  futiue.  Of  things  now  about  me  I 
Jiave  no  perception,  being  intent  wholly  on  that  which 
has  yet  no  existence.  johnson. 

'^  But  I  have  spoke 

With  one  that  saw  him  die :]  The  behaviour  of  the 
Thane  of  Cawdor  corresponds  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance with  that  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  as 
related  by  Stowe,  p.  /QS.     His  asking  the  queen's 
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forgiveness,  his  confession^  repentance,  and  concern 
about  behaving  with  propriety  on  the  scaffold,  are 
minutely  described  by  that  historian.  Such  an  allusion 
could  not  fail  of  havinsf  the  desired  effect  on  an 
audience,  many  of  whom  were  eye  witnesses  to  tlie 
severity  of  that  justice  which  deprived  the  age  of  one 
of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  Southampton,  Shak- 
speare's  patron,  of  his  dearest  friend,      steevexs. 

^^       The  raxen  himself  is  hoarse j'\ 
Dr.  Warburton  reads. 

The  raven  himself  s  not  hoarse^ 
Yet  I  think  the  present  words  may  stand.  The 
messenger,  says  the  servant,  had  hardly  breath  to 
make  up  his  message  ;  to  which  the  lady  answers  men- 
tally, that  he  may  well  want  breath,  such  a  message 
would  add  hoarseness  to  the  raven.  That  even  the 
bird,  whose  harsh  voice  is  accustomed  to  predict 
calamities,  could  not  croak  the  entrance  o/"  Duncan  but 
in  a  note  of  unwonted  harshness .  j  o  h  x  s  o  x . 

^'^  -^mortal  thoughts,]  This  expression  signifies  not 
the  thoughts  of  mortals^  but  miirtherous,  dtadlijj  or  de- 
structive designs.     So  in  act  5. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  suord. 
And  in  another  place^ 

With  twenty  mortal  murthers.      johxson. 

^'^  — nature's  mischief!]  Nature's  mischief  is  mis- 
chief done  to  nature,  violation  of  nature's  order  com- 
mitted by  wickedness.  johnsox. 

^^  To  cry.  Hold  !  hold  !]  On  diis  passage  there  is  a 
long  criticism  in  the  Rambler.  joiinson. 
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■  To  crv.  Hold  !  hold  ! 
The  thought  is  taken  from  the  old  military  laws,  which 
inflicted  capital  punishment  upon  ''  whosoever  shall 
"  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary _,  either  in  heat  or 
*'  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  ciy  hold,  to  the  intent  to 
*'  part  them ;  except  that  they  did  fight  a  combat  in 
"■  a  place  inclosed :  and  then  no  man  shall  be  so 
"  hardy  as  to  bid  liold,  but  the  general."  P.  2(>i  of 
Mr.  Belby's  Tnatructions  for  the  Wars,  translated  in 

1589.  '    TOLLET. 

^°  Great  Glamis  !  "worthy  Candor  f]  Shakspeare 
has  supported  the  character  of  lady  Macbetli  by  re- 
peated efforts,  and  never  omits  any  opportunity  of 
adding  a  trait  of  ferocity,  or  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
human  feelings,  to  tliis  monster  of  his  own  creation. 
The  softer  passions  are  more  obliterated  in  her  tlian 
in  her  husband,  in  proportion  as  her  ambition  is  greater. 
She  meets  him  here  on  his  return  from  an  expedition 
of  danger  with  such  a  salutation  as  would  have  become 
one  of  his  friends  or  vassals  j  a  salutation  apparently 
fitted' rather  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  a  level  with  her 
own  purposes,,  than  to  testify  her  joy  at  his  return,  or 
manifest  an  attachment  to  his  person :  nor  does  any 
sentiment  expressive  of  love  or  softness  fall  from  her 
throughout  the  play.  While  Macbeth  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  horrors  of  his  guilt  still  retains  a  character 
less  liei\d-like  tlian  that  of  his  queen,  talks  to  her  with 
a  degree  of  tenderness,  and  pours  his  complaints  and 
fears  into  her  bosom,  accompanied  with  terms  of  en- 
dearment. STEEVENS. 

'^'  — cci^}:c  qfvantr/gc]  Convenient  ccrner. 
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^  TFe  rest  your  hermits.]   Ilerniiis,  for  beadsmen. 

WARBURTOX. 

That  is,  we  as  hermits  shall  always  pray  for  you. 

STEEVEXS. 

"  If  the  assassination,  SfC.'\  Of  tliis  soliloquy  the 
meaning  is  not  very  clear}  I  have  never  found  the 
readers  of  Shakspeare  agreeing  about  it.  I  under- 
stand it  thus, 

''  If  tliat  which  I  am  about  to  do,  when  it  is  once 
"■  done  and  executed,  were  done  and  ended  without 
''  any  following  effects,  it  would  then  be  best  to  do  it 
"  quiddy ;   if  the  murder  could  terminate  in  itself. 
*'  and  restrain  the  regular  course  of  consequences,  if 
"^  its  success  could  secure  its  surcease,  if  being  once 
''  done  svccessfaUy,  without  detection,  it  could  ^/.r  a 
'*  period  to  all  ^'engeance  and  enquiry,  so  that  this  blow 
''  might  be  all  that  I  have  to  do,  and  this  anxiety  all 
"  that  I  have  to  suffer  5  if  this  could  be  my  condition, 
*'  even  here  in  this  world,  in  this  contracted  period  of 
"  tem.poral   existence,  on   this   narrow  bank  in   tlie 
*''  ocean  of  eternity,  I  would  jump  the  life  to  come,  I 
"  would  venture  upon  tlie  deed  without  care  of  any 
"  future  state.    But  this  is  one  oi  those  cases  in  which 
''  judgment  is  pronounced  and  vengeance  inflicted 
^'  upon  us  here  in  our  present  life.     We  teach  others 
*'  to  do  as  we  have  done,  and  are  punished  by  our 
*' own  example."     -  Johnson. 

-*  Enter  Lady  Macbeth.]  The  arguments  by 
which  lady  Macbeth  persuades  her  husband  to  commit 
the  murder,  afford   a  proof  of  Shakspeare's  know- 
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ledge  of  human  nature.  She  urges  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  courage ;,  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  sometimes  the 
house-breaker,  and  sometimes  the  conqueror ;  but  this 
sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever  destroyed,  by  distin- 
g-uishing  true  from  false  fortitude,  in  a  line  and  a  half  3 
of  which  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to 
bestow  immortality  on  the  author,  though  all  his  other 
productions  had  been  lost : 

/  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
IVJio  dares  do  more,  is  none. 
This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed  with 
too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene  with  peculiar 
propriety,  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the 
distijiguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier,  and  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  cannot  be  borne  by  any  man  from  a  woman, 
wdthout  great  impatience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art  of  sophistry  by 
which  men  have  sometimes  deluded  their  consciences, 
and  persuaded  tliemselves  that  what  would  be  criminal 
in  others  is  virtuous  in  them  :  tliis  argument  Shak- 
speare,  whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth 
yield,  has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shewn  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  vacated 
by  a  latter  :  tliat  obligations  laid  on  us  by  a  higher 
power,  could  not  be  over-ruled  by  obligations  which 
w^e  lay  upon  ourselves.  johnson. 

^^  Like  the  'poor  cat  ?'  the  adage  f]  Tlie  adage  alluded 
to  is.  The  cat  lores  Jish,  but  dares  not  ivet  her  foot, 
Catiis  amat  lisccs^  scd  nan  lult  tingcre  planias. 
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2®  — wine  and  wassel — ]  Wassel  or  xcassail  is  a  word 
still  in  use  in  the  midland  counties,  and  signifies 
what  is  sometimes  called  Lambs  Wool,  i.  e.  roasted 
apples  in  strong  beer,  with  sugar  and  spice.  See 
Beggars'  Bush,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

*'  What  think  you  of  a  ixassel  ? 

«<■  thou  and  Ferret 

"  And  Ginks  to  sino^  tlie  sons; :  I  for  tlie  structure 

"  Which  is  the  bowl,  &c." 

Wassel  is,  however,  sometimes  used  for  general 
riot,  intemperance,  or  festivity.  On  this  occasion  I 
believe  it  means  intemperance. 

Ben  Jonson    personifies    wassel    thus, Enter 

Wassel  like  a  neat  sempster  and  songster ;  her  page 
bearing  a  brown  bowl  drest  with  ribbands  and  rosemary, 
before  her. 

-^  Merciful  powers  ! 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts^  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  /]  It  is  apparent  from  what 
Banquo  says  afterwards,  tliat  he  had  been  solicited  ia 
a  dream  to  do  something  in  consequence  of  tlie  pro- 
phecy of  the  witches,  that  his  waking  senses  were 
shock'd  at ;  and  Shakspeare  has  here  finely  contrasted 
his  character  with  tliat  of  Macbeth.  Banquo  is  pray- 
ing against  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of 
gailt  even  in  his  sleeps  while  Macbeth  is  hurrying  into 
temptation,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  every  scheme, 
however  flagitious,  that  may  assist  him  to  complete 
his  purpose.  The  one  is  unwilling  to  sleep,  lest  the 
same  phantoms  should  assail  his  resolution  again. 
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while  tlie  otlier  is  depriving  himself  of  rest  tlirough 
impatience  to  commit  the  murder.         ste evens. 

^^  — gouts  of  blood,]  Or  drops,  Frencli.      pope. 

-9  Hcid  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.']  This  is  very  artful. 
For,  as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and  husband,  it 
w^ould  be  tliought  the  act  should  have  been  done  by 
her.  It  is  likewise  highly  just ;  for  though  ambition 
had  subdued  in  her  all  the  sentiments  of  nature  to- 
wards present  objects,  yet  the  likeness  of  one  past, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  rever- 
ence, made  her  unnatural  passions,  for  a  moment, 
give  way  to  the  sentiments  of  instinct  and  humanity. 

WARBURTON. 

^° sleave  of  care,']  A  skein  of  silk  is  called  a 

sleave  of  sDk,  as  I  learned  from  Mr.  Seward,  the  in- 
genious editor  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

JOHNSON. 

Sleej),  that  knits  up  the  ra'ceWd  skate  of  care. 
To  confirm  the  ingenious  conjecture  that  sleaxc  means 
sleaved,  silk  raielPd,  it  is  observable,  that  a  poet  of 
Shakspeare's  age,  Drayton,  has  alluded  to  it  likewise 
in  his  Quest  of  Cynthia  : 

"  At  length  I  on  a  fountain  light, 
*'  Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
*'  The  banks  with  dafradilhes  dight, 
'*  With  grass^  like  sleave,  was  matted." 

LANGTON. 

^'  What,  in  our  house?]   This  is  very  fine.     Had 
«he  been  innocent^  noticing  but  die  murder  itself,  and 
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not  any  of  its  aggravating  circumstances,  would  natu- 
rally have  nffected  her.  As  it  was,  her  business  was 
to  appear  highly  disordered  at  the  news.  Therefore, 
like  one  who  has  her  thoughts  about  her,  she  seeks 
for  an  aggravating  circumstance,  that  might  be  sup- 
posed most  to  affect  her  personally ;  not  considering, 
that  by  placing  it  there,  she  discovered  rather  a  con- 
oern  for  herself  than  for  the  King.  On  the  contrary, 
her  husband,  who  had  repented  the  act,  and  was  now 
labouring  under  tlie  horrors  of  a  recent  murder,  in  his 
exclamation,  gives  all  the  marks  of  sorrow  for  the 
fact  itself.  v/arburton. 

^^  Here  lay  Du7?cari, 

His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood ;]  Mr.  Pope 
has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of  these  lines  by  sub- 
stituting goary  blood  for  golden  blood  ;  but  it  may  easily 
be  admitted  that  he  who  could  on  such  an  occasion 
talk  of  lacing  the  sihtr  sMn,  would  lace  it  with  golden 
blood.  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of 
which  every  word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general 
blot. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeare  put  these 
forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of 
Macbeth  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dissimulation,  to 
shew  the  difference  between  the  studied  lancrua2:e  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  natural  outcries  of  sudden  passion. 
This  whole  speech  so  considered,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antithesis 
and  metaphor.  johksox. 

^^  And  D mean's  horses,  Si  C.I  Most  of  the  prodigies 
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just  before  mentioned,  are  related  by  Holinshed,  as 
accompanying  King  Duffe's  death ;  and  it  is  in  par- 
ticular asserted,  that  horses  of  singular  beauty  and 
swiftness  did  eat  their  own  flesh.  Macbeth's  killing 
Duncan's  chamberlains  is  taken  from  Donwald's  kill- 
ing those  of  king  Duffe.  steevens. 

5^  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cocsar.'\  Though  I  would  not 
often  assume  the  critic's  privilege  of  being  confident 
where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  my- 
self too  far  in  departing  from  the  established  reading ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  tliis  passage, 
which  I  believe  was  an  insertion  of  some  player,  that 
having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to  what  Shak- 
speare  alluded,   was  not  willing  that  his  audience 
should  be  less  knowing  than  himself,  and  has  there- 
fore weakened  the  author  s  sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
remote  and  useless  image  into  a  Speech  bursting  from 
a  man  wholly  possessed  with  his  own  present  condition, 
and  therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  allu- 
sions to  himself.     If  these  words  are  taken  away,  by 
which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  numbers  are  in- 
jured, the  lines  of  Shakspeare  close  together  witliout 
any  traces  of  a  breach : 

My  genius  is  rebulid.  He  chid  the  sisters. 
This  note  was  written  before  I  was  frUly  acquaint- 
edwith  Shakspeare's  manner,  and  I  do  not  now  tliink  it 
of  much  weight ;  for  though  the  words,  which  I  was 
once  willing  to  eject,  seem  interpolated,  I  believe  they 
may  still  be  genuine,  and  added  by  the  author  in  his 
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revision.  The  author  of  the  Re-ckal  cannot  admit 
tlie  measure  to  be  fauhy.  There  is  only  one  fool,  he 
says^  put  for  another.  This  is  one  of  the  efiects  of 
literature  in  minds  not  naturally  perspicacious  Evciy 
boy  or  girl  finds  the  metre  imperfect,  but  the  pedant 
comes  to  its  defence  witli  a  tribrachys  or  an  anapaest, 
and  sets  it  right  at  once  by  applying  to  one  language 
the  iTdes  of  another.  If  we  may  be  allowed  i  o  change 
feet,  like  the  old  comic  writers,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  write  a  line  not  metrical.  To  hint  tliis  once>  is 
sufficient.  johnson. 

^^  C07ve,  fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  nie  to  the  utterance!]  This  is  expressed 
witli  great  nobleness  and  sublimity.  The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  the  ancient  combat  en  charap  das:  in 
which  there  was  a  marshal,  who  presided  over,  and 
directed,  all  the  punctilios  of  the  ceremonial.  Fate  is 
called  upon  to  discharge  this  office,  and  champion  him 
to  the  utterance;  that  is,  to  fight  it  out  to  the  extremity , 
which  they  called  combatre  a  oultrance.  But  he  uses 
tlie  Scotch  word  utterance  from  oultrance,  extremity, 

WAE,BURT0>r. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  made  Fate  the  marshal,  whom 
I  had  made  the  champion,  and  has  left  Macbeth  to 
enter  the  lists  without  an  opponent*        joiixsox. 

^^  Shoughs,]  are  probably  what  we  now  call  shocks, 
demi- wolves,  lyciscce ;  dogs  bred  between  wolves  and 
dogs.  '  joiiNSOisr. 

^^  Acquainfyouwiththepc7fectsipjo\hetime,']  What 
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is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense  will  be  cheaply  gained 
by  a  slight  alteration.— Macbeth  is  assuring  the  assas- 
sins that  they  shall  not  want  directions  to  find  Banquo, 
and  therefore  says, 

I  will 

Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  spy  o'the  time. 
Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  tliem  afterwards  at 
the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  well  instructed ,  or  well  informed,  as  in  this 
play. 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect : 
though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  quality  and 
rank.  johnsox. 

^^ seeling  night,']  i.  e.  blinding.     A  term  in 

falconry. 

'^^  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  dozen :  at  first. 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome.']  As  this  passage  stands, 
not  only  the  numbers  are  very  imperfect,  but  the 
sense,  if  any  can  be  found,  weak  and  contemptible. 
The  numbers  will  be  improved  by  reading, 

sit  down  at  first. 

And  last  a  hearty  welcome. 
But  for  last  should  then  be  written  next.  I  believe  the 
true  reading  is. 

You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down. — To  first 

And  last  the  hearty  welcome. . 
All  of  whatever  degree,   from   the   highest   to   the 
lowest,  may  be  assured  that  their  visit  is  well  receive^. 
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'*"  Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal  3]  The 
gentle  neal,  is,  the  peaceable  community,  the  state  made 
quiet  and  safe  by  human  statutes. 

Mollia  secura:  peragchant  ocia  genfes.  j  o  h  n  s  0  x . 

*^  You  make  me  siiange 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  o'jce,']  which  in  plain  Eng- 
lish is  only.  You  7nake  me  just  ?nad.   warburtox. 

You  produce  in  me  an  alienatum  of  mind,  which  is 
probably  the  expression  which  our  autiior  intended  to 
paraphrase.  Johnson. 

I  do  not  tliink  tliat  either  of  the  editors  has  very 
successfully  explained  tliis  passage,  which  seems  to 

mean, You  prora  to  me  that  I  cm,  a  stranger,  even 

to  my  oun  disposition,  uhen  I  recollect,  the  xery  object 
that  steals  the  colour  from  my  cheek,  permits  it  to  re- 

main   in  yours.     In   other  words, You  prove   to 

me  hoic  false  an  opinion  I  have  hitherto  maintained  of 
my  o'jcn  courage,  u^hen  yours  on  the  trial  is  found  to 
exceed  it,  s  t  k  e  v  e  n  s . 

^"  Augurs,  and  understood  relations,']  Perhaps  we 
should  read  auguries,  i.  e.  prognostications  by  means 
of  omens  or  prodigies.  These,,  together  with  the 
connection  of  effects  with  causes  beins^  understood 
(says  he),  have  been  instrumental  in  divulging  the 
most  secret  murders. 

■*^  £;?/e/' Hecate,]  Shakspeare  has  been  censured 
for  introducing  Hecate  among  the  vulgar  witches, 
and,  consequently,  for  confounding  ancient  with 
modern  superstitions.  He  is  not  however  entirely 
indefensible  as  to  this  conduct.  Delrio,  Disqui.s,  Mag. 
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lib.  2.  qusest.'Q.  quotes  a  passnge  of  Jpiikms,  Lib,  de 
Asino  aureo,  "  de  quadam  Caupona^  retina  Saganim." 
And  adds  further, — "  ut  scias  etiam  turn  quasdam  ab 
*■'  iis  hoc  tifulo  honoratas,"  In  consequence  of  tliis 
information  Ben  Jonson  has  introduced  a  character 
which  he  calls  a  Dajiie,  who  presides  at  tlie  meeting 
of -the  Witches, 

'*■  Sisters,  stay  j  we  want  our  dame.^' 
The  dcw?e.  accordingly  enters,  invested  with  marks  of 
pre-eminence,  and  the  rest  pay  an  implicit  obedience 
to  her  commands.  Shakspeare  is  therefore  to  blame 
only  for  calling  his  presiding  character  Hecate^  'as  'it 
might  have  been  brought  on  with  propriety  under  any 
otlier  title  whatever.  steevens. 

^*  Ti/ere  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  il  This 
vaporous  drop  seems  to  have  been  meant  for  the  same 
as  the  virus  lunare  of  the  ancients,  being  a  foam  which 
tlie  moon  was  supposed  ta  shed  on  particular  herbs, 
or  other  objects,  when  strongly  solicited  by  enchant- 
ment. Lucan  introduces  Erictho  using  it.  L.  6. 
et  virus  large  lunare  ministraf.         s  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

"^^  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mexi'd,'\  A  cat,  from 
time  immemorial,  has  been  tlie  agent  and  favourite  of 
witches.  This  superstitious  fancy  is  pagan,  and  very 
ancient ;  and  the  original,  perhaps,  this  :  IVhen  Galiri- 
thia  was  changed  into  a  cat  by  the  Fates  (says  Antonius 
liiberalhy  Metam.  cap.  2g.),  by  witches  (says  Pausanias 
in  his  BcEOtics),  Hecate  took  pity  of  her,  and  made  her 
her  priestess ;  in  which  ofice  she  continues  to  this  day, 
Hecate  herself  too,  when  Typhon  forced  all  the  gods  and 
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goddesses  to  hide  themselves  in  animals,  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  cat.     So  Ovid, 

Fele  soror  Thcehi  latuit.        warburto^.- 
Thrice  ;    and  once  the  hedge-pig  uhbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads,  tvcice  and  once,  &c.  and  ob- 
serves that  odd  numbers  are  used  in  all  enchantments  . 
and  magical  operations.  The  remark  is  just,  but  the 
passage  was  misunderstood.  The  second  Witch  only 
repeats  the  number  which  the  first  had  mentioned,  in 
order  to  confirm  what  she  had  said  j  and  then  adds, 
that  the  hedge  pig  had  likewise  cried,  though  but  once. 
Or  what  seems  more  easy,  the  hedge-pig  had  whined 
thrice,  and  after  an  interval  had  wdiined  once  again. 

'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 

This  familiar  does  not  cry  out  that  it  is  time  for  them 
to  begin  their  enchantments,  but  ciies,  i.  e.  gives  them 
the  signal,  upon  which  the  third  Witch  communicates 
the  notice  to  her  sisters  r 

Harper  cries: — 'Tis  time,  'tis  rime,    ste evens* 

As  tliis  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in  the 
play,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  with  how  much  judg- 
ment Shakspeare  has  selected  all  the  circumstances 
Gf  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and  how  exactly  he  has 
conformed  to  common  opinions  and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  hrindcd  cat  hath  mev^'d. 
The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are  reported 
to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a  cat.  A  witch^ 
who  was  tried  about  half  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named  Rutterkin,  as  the  spirit 
of  one  of  tliose  witches  was  Grimalkin;  and  when 
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any  mischief  was  to  be  done  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkin 
go  andjly :  but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Rutter- 
kin to  torment  a  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  going  or  Jiying,  he  only  cried  meu-,  from 
whence  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out  of  his 
power^  the  power  of  witches  being  not  universal,  but 
limited,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care  to  inculcate  : 

Though  his  bark  cannot  he  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  he  tempest-tost. 
The  common  afflictions  which  the  malice  of  witclies 
produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  loss  of  flesh, 
which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shakspeare's  witches : 

JVeary  scv'n  nights,  vine  times  nine, 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  o?id  pi?ie: 
It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the  cattle 
of  their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have  to  this  day 
many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows  and  other  cattle 
from  witchcraft ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  most 
suspected  of  malice  against  swine.  Shakspeare  has 
accordingly  made  one  of  his  witches  declare  that  she 
has  been  killing  swine,  and  Dr.  Harsenet  observes,  that 
about  that  time,  a  sow  could  not  he  ill  of'  the  measles, 
nor  a  girl  of  the  sullens,  but  some  old  woinan  was  clmrged 
with  witchcraft. 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone, 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 

Swelter' d  venom  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  Vthe  charmed  pot . 
Toads  have  likewise  long  Liin  under  the  reproach  of 
being  by  some  means  accessary   to  witchcraft,  for 
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which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the  first  scene  of  tlii$ 
play,  calls  one  of  tlie  spirits  Paddock  or  Toad,  and 
now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad  first  into  the  pot.  When 
Vaninus  was  seized  at  Tholouse,  tliere  was  found  at 
his  lodgings  ingens  Bufo  vitro  inclusiis,  a  great  toad 
shut  in  a  rial,  upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him 
Vene/iciian  cxprobrabant,  charged  him,  I  suppose,  with 
iiitchcrnft. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  f  rug, 

For  a  charm,  &c. 
The  propriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be  known  by 
consultino-  the  books  de  Viribus  Animalium  and  de 
Mirabilibus  Mundi,  ascribed  to  Albertus  Magnus,  in 
which  the  reader,  who  has  time  and  credulity,  may 
discover  very  wonderful  secrets. 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe. 

Ditch-deliver' d  by  a  drab,- 
Ithas  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law  against  witches, 
that  they  are  supposed  to  take  up  dead  bodies  to  use- 
in  enchantments,  which  was  confessed  by  the  woman 
w^hom  king  James  examined,  and  who  had  of  a  deacl 
body  that  was  divided  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  two 
fingers  for  her  share.  It  is  observable  tliat  Shak- 
speare,  on  this  great  occasion,  which  involves  the  fate 
of  a  king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  babe,  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled  in 
its  birtli^  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human/ but 

VOL.  VI.'  K 
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must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet  of  a 
piurderer^  and  even  the  sow,  whose  blood  is  used, 
ipust  have  offended  nature  by  devouring  her  own 
iarrow.     These  are  touches  of  judgment  and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing 

Black  spirits  and  ivhitCy 
lied  spirits  and  grey  ; 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 
And  in  a  former  part. 

The  iLeird  siders,  hand  in  hand,' 

Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 

Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  : 
lliese  two  passages  I  have  brought  together,  because 
tliey  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection  of  too  much 
levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchantment,  and  may 
both  be  shewn,  by  one  quotation  from  Camden's  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  to  be  founded  upon  a  practice  really 
observed  by  the  micivilised  natives  of  that  countiy  : 
*'  When  any  one  gets  a  fall,"  says  the  inform(r  of 
Camden,  ''  he  starts  up,  and,  turning  three  times  to  the 
"  right,  digs  a  hole  in  tlie  earth;  for  tliey  imagine 
"  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  ground,  and  if  he  falls 
"  sick  in  two  or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their 
"  women  that  is  skilled  in  that  way  to  tlie  place,  ^\'here 
"  she  says,  I  call  thee  from  the  east,  west,  nordi,  and 
"  south,  from  the  groves,  the  woods^  the  rivers,  and 
'*  the  fenSj  from  the  fairies  red,  black,  xvhite.''     There 
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was  likewise  a  book  written  before  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  describing,  amongst  other  properties,  the 
colours  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circumstances  might  be  particularised, 
in  which  Shakspeare  has  shown  his  judgment  and 
his  knowledge .  j  o  ii  n  s  o  n  . 

'^'^  — yesty  waves — ]  boiling  as  f hough  fermented: 
foami/ffrofhjj. 

^'  j^n  Apparition  of  an  armed  head  risrs.']  The  armed 
head  represents  symbolically  Macbeth's  head  cut  oti" 
and  brought  to  Malcolm  by  Macduff.  The  bloody 
child  is  Macduff  untimely  ripp'd  from  his  motlier's 
womb ,  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a 
bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm ;  \\  ho  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it 
before  them  to  Dunsinane.  This  observ^ation  I  have 
adopted  from  Mr.  Upton. 

*^  Eight  kings  appear,']  It  is  reported  that  Voltaire 
often  laughs  at  tlie  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  for  having  a 
legion  of  ghosts  in  it.  One  should  imagine  he  eicher 
had  not  learned  Eiiglish,  or  had  forgot  his  Latin  -,  for 
tlie  spirits  of  Banquo's  line  are  no  more  ghosts,  tlian 
the  representations  of  the  Julian  race  in  the  ^neid  j 
and  there  is  no  ghost  but  Banquo's  throughout  tlie 
play.  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  IVritings  of  Shakspeare. 

MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

^3  Thy  croun  does  sear  mine  eye-halls:']  The  ex- 
pression of  Macbetli,  that  the  crown  sears  his  eye-balls, 
is  taken  from  the  method  formerly  practised  of  de- 
stroying the  sight  of  captives  or  competitors,  by  hold- 
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ing  a  burning  bason  before  tlie  eye,  which  dried  up 
its  humidity.    Whence  the  Italian^  abacinare,  to  blind. 

JOIINSOX. 

*°  T/)at  tzcofold  balls  and  treble  scepiers  earn/:]  This 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  king  James  the  First, 
who  first  united  the  two  islands  and  the  three  king- 
doms under  one  head  ;  whose  house  too  was  said  to 
be  descended  from  Banquo.  warburton. 

Of  this  last  particular,  our  poet  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  aware,  having  represented  Banquo  not 
only  as  an  innocent,  but  as  a  noble  character,  whereas 
he  was  confederate  with  Macbeth  in  the  murder  of 
Duncan.  steevens. 

^'  £/?/er  Malcolm  f///r/ Macduff.]  This  scene  is 
almost  literally  taken  from  the  Chronicle.  The  part  of 
Holin-died,  that  relates  to  this  play,  is  an  abridgment 
of  John  Bellenden's  translation  of  the  Noble  Clerk, 
Hector  Boece,  imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  in  folio,  1541. 
Mr.  Farmer  has  incontrovertibly  proved  that  Shak- 
speare  had  not  the  story  from  Buchanan,  as  has  been 
asserted.  steevens. 

^'-  JF/)7/  in  that  rawness — ]  Without  previous  pro»- 
vlsion,  widiout  due  preparation,  without  maturity  of 
counsel.  j  gun  son. 

^^  Thif  title  is  affeer'd!]  JJfeer'd,  a  law  term  for 
coKfirmcd.  .  pope. 

**  IShj  coiintri/ma?} ;  hut  yet  I  know  him  not  J]  Mal- 
colm discovers  Rosse  to  be  his  countryman,  v\'hile  he 
is  yet  at  some  distance  from  him,  by  his  dress.  This 
circumstance  loses  its  propriety  on  our  stage^  as  all 
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the  characters  are  uniformly  represented  in  English 

habits.  STEEVENS. 

^^  J  modern  €cstacy:'\    I  believe  modern  is  only 
foolish  or  trifiing.  j  o  h  n  s  o  x. 

^^ quarry ]   Quarry  is  a  term  used  both  in 

huntincr  and  fakonry.  In  tlie  first  of  these  diversions 
it  means  the  death  of  the  deer^  in  tlie  second,  the  game 
of  the  hank  after  she  has  seized  if,  and  is  firing  on  if, 

^^  Hell  is  murky  !  <^c.]  Lady  Macbeth  is  acting 
over,  in  a  dream,  the  business  of  the  murder,  and  en- 
couraging her  husband  as  when  awake.  She  there- 
fore would  never  have  said  any  thing  of  the  terrors 
of  hell  to  one  whose  conscience  she  saw  was  too 
much  alarmed  already  for  her  purpose.  She  certainly 
imagines  herself  here  talking  to  Macbeth,  who  (she 
supposes)  has  just  said.  Hell  is  murky  (i.  e.  hell  is  a 
dismal  place  to  go  to  in  consequence  of  such  a  deed), 
and  repeats  his  words  in  contempt  of  his  cowardice. 

Hell  is  inurky  ! Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and 

ofcar'd? 
This  explanation,  I  think,  gives  a  spirit  to  the  passage, 
which  has  hidierto  appeared  languid,  being,  perhaps, 
misapprehended  by  those  who  placed  a  full  point  at 
the  conclusion  of  it.  s  t  e  e  v  e  x  s . 

^^  mated,]   Conquered  or  subdued.  pope. 

Rather  astonished,  confounded.  johxson. 

^3  Jnd  mingle  nith  the  English  epicures  :]  The 
reproach  of  Epicurism,  on  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  bestowed  a  note,  is  noticing  more  than  a  na- 
tural invective  uttered  by  an  inliabitant  of  a  barrcfj 
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country,  against  tliose  who  have  more  opportunities  of 
luxury.  JOHNSON. 

Shakspeare  took  the  tliought  from  Holinshed,  p. 
ISO,  of  his  Historij  of  Scotland :  *'  For  manie  of  the 
^'  people  abhorring  the  riotous  manners  and  superfluous 
"  gormandizing  brought  in  among  them  by  the  Eng- 
*'  lyshemen,  were  willing  inough  to  receive  this 
*'  Donald  for  their  king,  trusting  (because  he  had 
*'  beene  brouscht  uv>  in  the  Isles,  with  tlie  old  customes 
*■*■  and  manners  of  tlieir  antient  nation,  without  tast  of 
'^  English  likerous  delicats),"  SfC,  The  same  historian 
informs  us,  that  in  tliose  days  the  Scots  eat  but  once  a 
day,  and  even  then  very  sparingly.  steevens. 

^° -those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 

Are  counsellors  to  fear.']  The  m.eaning  is,  they  infect 
others  who  see  tliem,  witii  cowardice. 

WARBURTOX. 

^'  myw?ijofVife 

IsfaWn  into  the  scar,']  As  there  is  no  relation  between 
the  "way  of  li^c,  ^nd  fallen  into  the  sear,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  IF  is  only  an  M  inverted,  and  that  it 
was  originally  written, 

wy  May  of  life. 

I  am  now  pwised  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn  of  my 
days,  hut  I  am  icithout  those  comforts  that  should  succeed 
the  sprightliness  of  bloom ,  and  support  me  in  this  mclan- 
choly  season. 

The  author  has  May  in  the  same  sense  elsewhere. 

JOHNSON. 

^'-  skirr  the  country  round f]  To  skirr  is  to  scour. 
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^^  Till  famine  cling  thee:]  To  ding  is  to  consume,  to 
v:aste  aurii/ .  s  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

^*  I  pull  in  resolution  ;]  Though  this  is  the  reading 
of  all  the  editions,  yet,  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either 
example,  elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to 
read, 

I  pall  in  resolution, 

7  languish  in  my  constancy,  my  confidence  begins  to  for- 
sake me.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  hov/ 
easily  pall  might  be  changed  into  pull  by  a  negligent 
writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an  unskilful  printer. 
Widi  this  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Heath 
concur.  johnsox. 

^^  I  bear  a  charmed  life,]  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  champions'  arras  being  ceremoniously  blessed, 
each  took  an  oath,  that  he  used  no  charmed  weapons. 
Macbeth,  according  to  the  law  of  arms,  or  perhaps 
only  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  tells  Macduff  of  the 
security  he  had  in  the  prediction  of  the  spirit. 

To  this  likev/ise  Postliumus  alludes  in  Cymbelinc, 
•act.  V. 

*' I  in  my  own  woe  charmed 

"  Could  not  find  deatli."  upton". 

^^  Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  xvonld  not  wish  tliem  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  so  his  hiell  is  knoWd.']  This  incident  is  thus  re- 
lated from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his 
llemains,  from  which  our  autlior  probably  copied  it : 

When  Seyward,  the  martial  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he  had  sent  in 
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service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was  slain,  he  demanded 
whether  his  wounds  were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder 
part  of  his  body.  When  it  was  answered,  in  the  fore 
part,  he  rephed,  ''  I  am  right  glad  5  neither  wish  I  any 
''  other  death  to  me  or  mine."  johnson. 

Shakspeare  has  here  somehow  let  slip  a  most  strik- 
ing opportunity  for  his  favourite  play  upon  words.  I 
wonder  much  at  his  not  writing  '  Had  I  as  many 
heirs  as  I  have  hairs' — 

^7  I  see  thee  compass  d  uith  thy  kingdoms  pearl,] 
Whether  this  is  a  metaphorical  expression,  or  only  a 
blunder  of  the  press,  I  cannot  determine.  Mr.  Rowe 
first  made  tlie  alteration,  which  has  been  continued 
by  succeeding  editors,  who  read  peers.  The  following, 
passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  Entertainment  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  at  Althorpe,  may  countenance  the  old  read- 
ing, which  I  have  inserted  in  the  text : 

"  Queen,  prince,  duke  and  earls, 
"  Countesses,  ye  courtly  pearls,''  &c. 

STEEVENS. 
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BY 


WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 
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REMARKS 

ON 

THE   PLOT,  THE   FABLE,  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

or 

KING   JOHN. 


Th  e  Tragedy  of  Ki7ig  John,  though  not  written  with 
the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare,  is  varied  with  a 
very  pleasing  intei'change  of  incidents  and  characters. 
The  lady's  grief  is  veiy  affecting,  and  the  character 
of  the  bastard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatness  and 
levity  which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

JOHNSON. 

There  is  extant  another  play  of  King  John,  pub- 
lished in  1611.  Shakspeare  has  preserved  the 
greatest  part  of  the  conduct  of  it,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  lines.  What  most  inclines  me  to  tliink  it  the 
work  of  some  contemporary  writer,  is  tlie  number  of 
quotations  from  Horace,  and  other  scraps  of  learning, 
scattered  over  it.  There  is  likewise  a  quantity  of 
rhiming  Latin  and  ballad-metre,  in  a  scene  where  the 
bastard  is  represented  as  plundering  a  monastery  5 
and  some  strokes  of  humour,  which  seem,  from  their 
particular  turn,  to  have  been  most  evidently  produced 
by  another  hand  than  that  of  Shakspeare.  Of  this 
play  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  edition  in  J 591  for 
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Samson  Clarke,  but  I  have  never  seen  it;  and  the 
copy  in  l6ll,  which  is  the  oldest  I  could  find,  was 
printed  for  John  Helme,  whose  name  appears  before 
no  other  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  I  admitted  this 
play,  some  years  ago,  as  Shakspeare' s  o\^ti,  among 
the  twenty  which  I  published  from  the  old  editions  3 
but  a  more  careful  perusal  of  it,  and  a  farther  con- 
viction of  our  poet's  custom  of  borrowing  plots,  sen- 
timents, &o.  dispose  me  to  recede  from  that  opinion. 

STEEVENS. 


Perso7is  R  ep resen  i ed. 

King  John: 

Prince  Henry,  his  son ;  afterwards  King  Henry  TIT. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Brctagne,  son  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke 

of  Bretagn€j  the  elder  brother  of  King  John, 
William  Mareshall,  karl  of  Penwroke. 
Geffrey  F  it  z-Vet'i^Tx,  Earl  of  Essex, Chief  Justiciary 

of  England. 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Robert  FAULC0^" bridge,  son  of  Sir  Robert  FauU 

conbridge : 
Philip  Faulcoxbridge, /zi.5  half-brother;  bastard 

son  to  King  Richard  the  First. 
James  Gurney,  servant  to  Lady  Eaulconbridge. 
Peter  ofPomfret,  a  Prophet. 

V  1111.1  P  J  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Arch-duke  o/" Austria. 

Cardinal  PaisDulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Atnbassador from  France  to  King  John, 


Elinor,  the  widow  of  King  TTenry  TT.  and  mother  of 

King  John, 
Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 


U2^ 

Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso  King  of  Castile,  and 

niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  ?»oMer  to  the  Bastardy  and 

Robert  Faulconh ridge. 

Lords,  LadieSj  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heraldsj 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE;  sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France^ 


KING   JOHN. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I, 

Northampton,    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Jou^,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke, 
Essex,  Salisbury,  and  Others,  xvith  Chatillon. 

K.  John.  Is  ow,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us  ? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour^,  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning  ; — borrow'd  majesty  ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother  3  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories  -, 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword,' 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles ; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K,  John,  What  follows^  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 
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Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  witliheld. 

K,  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth. 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  Jokn.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace: 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  j 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have  : — 
Pembroke,  look  to't :  farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole^ 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love  j 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right,  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  your 
right ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me  : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 
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Enter  the  Sheii^  of  Northamptonshire,  who  wkisjyers 

Essex, 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard  :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  [Exit  Shcrijf. 

Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbrtdge, 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  brother. 

This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you? 

Ba<it.  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman. 
Born  in  Northamptonshire  j  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge  ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  CoKur-de-lion  knighted  in  tlie  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  FaulconT^ridoe. 

K.  John.  Is  tliat  the  elder,  and  art  thou  tlie  heirt- 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king. 
That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  tlie  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother  -, 
Of  tliat  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli,  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  !  tliou  dost  sliame  thy 
mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast,  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it, 5 

VOL.  VI,  M 
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That  is  my  brother's  plea^  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundi'ed  pound  a  year : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour^  and  my  land  ! 

K.  John.  A    good    blunt    fellow : — Why,    being" 
younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  motlier's  head  -, 
But,  that  1  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  tlie  pains  for  me  !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  fatlier,  and  this  son  like  him  j — 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face'. 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him  : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts^ 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. Sirrah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  yop,r  brother's  land  ? 

Baat.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father  ^ 
Witli  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land  ; 
A  half- faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year  I 
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JRoh.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much  3  — 

Basf.  Wellj  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  3 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ' d  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  GeiTnany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time  : 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak  : 
But  truth  is  trutli  -,  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  layj 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequealh'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his  3 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  die  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him  : 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother. 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  fatlier  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
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In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him  :   tliis  conckides, — 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir  j 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rub.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force. 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me^  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli,  Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  tliy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brotlier  had  my  shape. 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  too  such  riding-reds. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd  -,  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  tliree-fartliings 

goes'^ ! 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  tliis  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  tliis  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face  3 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well  -,  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeatli  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,   I'll  take  my 
chance : 
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Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  j 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  fivepence,  and  'tis  dear. — 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  deatli. 

Eli.  Nayj  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  hencefortli  bear  his  name  whose 
form  tliou  bear' St : 
Kneel  thou  down  PhiHp,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land :  — 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet  !— 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth :  what 
though  ^  ?  • 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right^. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Wha  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge ;  now  hast  thou  thy 
desire, 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
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Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  -,  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France  5  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu  j  good  fortune  come  to  thee  ! 
For  tliou  wast  got  i'the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady  :— 
Good  den,  sir  Richard, — God-a-mercy ,  fellow  ; — 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter  : 
For  new-made  honour  dotli  forget  men's  names ; 
'Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.     Nqw  your  traveller'^, — 
He  and  his  tootli-pick^  at  my  worship's  mess; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd, 
\yhy  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  cntechise 

My  picked  9  man  of  countries; My  dear  sir, 

(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin,) 

I  shall  beseech  you — That  is  question  now  > 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book  :  — 

0  sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir  :• 

No,  sir,  says  question ;  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours  : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines,  > 

The  Pyrenean,  and  tlie  river  Po,) 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  tlie  mounting  spirit,  hke  myself: 
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For  he  Is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 
(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no  j) 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliv^er 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tootl.i : 
Which,  tliough  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ; 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 
But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman -post  is  tliis  ?  hath  she  no  husband. 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Z.af/j/ Fa ulcon bridge  a»c/ James  Gurney. 

O  me  !   it  is  my  motlier  : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ?  , 

Ladi/  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  tliy  brother  ?  where 
is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son  ? 
Colbrand  the  giant",  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Ladj/  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !    Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy, 
Sir  Robert's  son  :  whv  scorn'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
lie  is  sir  Robert's  son ;   and  so  art  thou. 

Ba^t.  James  Gurney,  wilt  tliou  give  us  leave  a 
while  ? 

Cur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip, 
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Bast.  Philip  ? — span'ow !  -—James, 

There's  toys  abroad^  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

•i  [Exit  Gurney^ 

Madam^,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son  ; 
Sir  Robert  miglit  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  coiild  do  well  5  Marry,  (to  confess !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy- work :  — Therefore,  good  mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  honour  I 
What  means  this  scorn,  tliou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.  Knight,   knight,    good    mother, — Basilisco- 
like  ^2 : 
What !   I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son  j 
I  have  dificlaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land  3 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone  : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hopej  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  father  j 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 

To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed  : 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  !  — 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd^  past  my  defence 
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Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  flither. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  dotli  yours  -,  your  fault  was  not  your  folly  : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose,-^ 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father  ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin  ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 

Who  says  it  was^  he  lies  3  I  say,  'twas  not.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  II,    SCENE  I. 

France.     Before  the  ualls  of  Anglers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Arckduhe  of  Austria,  and  Forces; 
on  the  other,  Philip,  Kiyig  of  Fmnce,  and  Forces; 
Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Attendants. 

Lev\  Before  Anglers  well  met,  brave  Austria.— 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  tliat  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart  ^^, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  tliy  behalf  5 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John  : 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-lion's  death. 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  otfspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war  : 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Anglers,  duke. 

Lew.  A  noble  boy  !   Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss. 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  j 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
TiD  Anglers,  and  tlie  right  tliou  hast  in  France, 
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Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  tlie  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main. 
The  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  tliee  for  her  king  :   till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Cojisf.  O,   take   his  mother's   thanks,   a   widow's 
_,-^     thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  sti'ength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work  3  our  cannon  shall  be 
bent 

xA.gainst  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  : — 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  tliis  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood  ; 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 
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Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says^  say  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege,. 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  j  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town,. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  motlier-queen. 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  j 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain  y 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas'd  : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs. 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

[Drums  beat. 
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Cuts  off  more  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand. 
To  parley,  or  to  fight  j  llierefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition  ! 

Ausf.  By  hov/  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mountetli  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  Ki?ig  John,  Elinor,  Blaxch,  the  Bastard, 
Ve^ibroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France  j  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 
If  not ;  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven  ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  lo  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England  ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace  ! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
AVith  burden  of  our  armour  here  w^e  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  j 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brotlier  Geffrey's  face  j — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his  r 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
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Which  died  in  Geffi-ey ;  and  tlie  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son ;   England  was  Geffrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  :   In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  tlie  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  tliis  great  com- 
mission, France, ' 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  judge,  tliat  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong  j 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse  J   it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer  3 — thy  usurping  son, 

Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king  j 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  tliy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  v/as  to  thy  husband  :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
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My  boy  a  bastardi  By  my  soul,  I  think. 

His  father  never  was  so  true  begot ; 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  tliou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There's  a  good  motlier,   boy,  tliat  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  tliat  would 
blot  thee. 

Avsf.  Peace ! 

Bast.  Hear  tlie  crier. 

Aust,  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  tlie  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard  ; 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to't;   i'faith,  I  will,  ifaitli. 

Blench .  O,  well  did  he  become  tliat  lion's  rohe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  '■*  -, — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back ; 
Or  lay  on  that,  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust,  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.  Phi.  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight. 

Lerc.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  confer- 
ence.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
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In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 

Wilt  thou  resign  thenij  and  lay  down  thy  amis  ? 

K.  John,  My  life  as  soon  :  -  I  do  defy  thee^  France, 
Arthur  of  Bretagne^  yield  thee  to  my  hand  f 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  tliy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Uo,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child  : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cheriy,  and  a  fig  : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Art/i.  Good  my  motlier,  peace  !  ^ 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  j 
I  am  not  v/orth  this  coil  tliat's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does,  or  no ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  tliose  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou    monstrous    slanderer    of   heaven  and 
earth ! 

Const.  Thou    monstrous    injurer    of   heaven   and 
eardi ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer }  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  tliis  oppressed  boy  :  This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
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Thy  sins  are  visited  in  tliis  poor  child  5 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  v^^omb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  ^'"l  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hatli  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin  j 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her  5  A  plague  upon  her  ! 

EIL  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  tliy  son. 

Const.  Ay,   who  doubts  that?    a  will!   a  wicked 
will  J 
A  woman's  will  3  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;  pause,  or  be  more  temperate  i 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  tliese  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers  j  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls. 

1  Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  tlie  walls  ? 
K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 
K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects^ —  • 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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K.  Phi.    You  loting  men  of  Anglers,    Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

A'".  John.  For  our  advantage  3 — Therefore,  hear  us 

first. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  herfe 

Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 

Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement  t 

The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  \ 

And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 

Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 

All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege. 

And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 

Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ;  • 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones. 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 

By  tlie  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havock  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, — 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks,— 

Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchsafe  a  parle  : 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
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And  let  us  in,  your  king  j  whose  labour'd  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,   make  answer  to  us 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet^ 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  tliat  he  enjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town  3 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  tliat  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince  r 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up  5 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  otFer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  '^  of  your  old-fac  d  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war  3 
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Though  all  tliese  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  tlieir  rude  circumference.  > 

Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  tliat  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

1  Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  tlie  king  of  England's  sub- 
jects ', 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me 

in. 
1  Cit,  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  w'e  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 
K.  John.  Dotli  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  tliousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 
Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 
K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Phi.   As  many,   and  as  well-born   bloods  as 

those, 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 
1  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  tlie  right  from  both, 
K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
souls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
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Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet. 
In  dreadfnl  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen^   Amen  ! — Mounts   chevaliers !    to 

arms ! 
Bast.  St.  George,— that  swing'd  tlie  dragon,  and 
e'er  since. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence  !  —  Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  [To  Austria]  with  your  lioness, 
I'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's. hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aiist.  Peace ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain  3  where  we'll  set 
forth. 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  held. 
K.   Phi.  It  shall  be  so  3 — [To  Leicis]   and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.— God,  and  om*  right ! 

[Exeimf. 

SCENE  IT. 

The  Same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions;   then  a  Pvefreat.     Enter  a 
French  Heraldj  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You   men  of  Angiers,   open  wide  your 
gates '% 
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And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  -, 

Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hatli  made 

Much  M^ork  for  tears  in  many  an  English  motlier. 

Whose  sons  lye  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground  : 

]VIany  a  widow's  husband  groveling  lies. 

Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  3 

And  victor}^,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 

Upon  tlie  dancing  banners  of  the  French } 

Who  are  at  hand^  triumphantly  display'd^ 

To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 

Artliur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets, 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers^  ring  j^our 
bells  3 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  3 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest_, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France  j 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen  ^^,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes  : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  3  whose  equality 
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By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  : 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer' d 

blows  5 
Strengtli  match'd  with  strength,,  and  power  confronted 

power : 
Both  are  alike  j  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even^, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither :  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  King  Jony;,  wit/i  hispoit:er;  Elinor, 
Blanch,  and  the  Bastard ;  at  the  other,  King  Phi- 
lip^ Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces, 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 

away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell , 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  tliou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of 

blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France  ; 
Bather,  lost  more  :   And  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks,— 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear. 
Or  add  3  royal  number  to  tlie  dead  5 
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Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  wars  loss, 
Yv'itli  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ay,  majesty  !  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
AVhen  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel  5 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teetli,  his  fangs  j 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men> 
In  undetermin'd  ditferences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings  !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  pctents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace  j  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  tlie  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England  j   who's  your 
king  ? 

1  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  tlie 
kins;. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  j 
Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

1  Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this.; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates  : 
King'd  of  our  fears;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bust.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  '^  of  Angiers  flout 
you,  kings; 
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And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 

As  in  a  tlieatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 

At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  deaths 

Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me  5 

Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jeiiisalem, 

Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 

Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 

By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 

Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  moutlis  ; 

Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 

I'd  play  incessantly  upon  tliese  jades. 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  j 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion; 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  tlie  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  diat  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well  3 — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers^ 
And  lay  tliis  Angiers  even  widi  the  ground; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, — 
Being  wrong'd^  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, — 
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Turn  tliou  the  moutli  of  thy  artillery. 

As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls  : 

And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 

Why,  tlien  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 

Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.   Fhi.   Let    it    be   so : — Say,    where   will  you 
assault  ? 

K.  John.  We  from  tlie  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O  prudent  discipline  !  From  nortli  to  south  - 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 

[_Aside. 
I'll  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away ! 

1  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to* 
stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-faced  league  c 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound  : 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field  : 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John,  Speak  on,  with  favour  3  we  are  bent  to 
hear. 

1   Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,    the  lady 
Blanch, 
Is  near  to  England ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid  : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
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Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

If  zealous  love  should  so  in  search  of  virtue. 

Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 

Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 

Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 

Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 

If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she  5 

And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, . 

If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 

He  is  tlie  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 

Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she  j 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 

Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  vv^hen  they  join. 

Do  crlorify  the  banks  that  bound  tliem  in  : 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 

Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 

To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can. 

To  our  fast-closed  gates  5  for,  at  this  match. 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 

The  moudi  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 

And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match. 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion  ;  no,  not  deadi  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 

As  we  to  keep  tliis  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay. 
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That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 

Out  of  his  rags-^!  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 

That  spits  forth  death;,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas 5 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 

As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 

What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 

He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce  j 

He  gives  tlie  bastinado  with  his  tongue  j 

Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  his. 

But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 

Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words^ 

Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

EH.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match  j 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough  : 
For  by  tliis  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  -, 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  tliem,  while   their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition  : 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward first 
To  speak  unto  tliis  city  :  What  say  you  ? 
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K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there^  thy  princel/ 
son. 
Can  In  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love, 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besleg'dj) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  widi  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Fhi.  What  say'st  tiiou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lexc.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which,  being  but  tlie  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself, 
D  rawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

\lVhispers  "jcith  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  !  — 
Hano-'d  in  the  frownino-  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! — 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart !  -  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor:  This  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd^  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd^,  there  should 

be. 
In  such  a  love^  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 
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Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  tliis  respect,  is  mine  : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  wdll ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
(Though   churlish    thoughts   themselves   should   be 

your  judge,) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?   What  say 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;    can  you 
love  this  lady  ? 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love  3 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John .  Then  do  I  gi  ve  Volquessen,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  tliy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well  3 — Young  princes,  close 
your  hands. 

Ausf.  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  assur'd, 
Tliat  I  did  so^  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 
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K,  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  St.  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd.— 
Is  not  tlie  lady  Constance  in  tliis  troop  ? — 
I  know,  she  is  not  -,  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much  : — 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness' 
tent. 

K.  Phi,  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brotlier  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came  j 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

-     K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all : 

for  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond  5  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.— Call  the  lady  Constance  j 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity  : — I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlook'd  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  the  Bastard. — The  Citizens  retire 
from  the  walls. 
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Bast.  Mad  world  !  mad  kings !  mad  composition  ! 
John^  to  stop  Aithur's  title  in  tlie  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  ~^  with  a  part : 
And  France,  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on  5 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  die  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear 
Witli  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil  j 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  tlie  pate  of  faith  -, 
That  daily  break- vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids  -, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that  5 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commodity, — 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  tlie  world  ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground  j 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
IMakes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid. 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  : 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
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Like  a  poor  beggar^  railetli  on  the  rich. 

"Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich^  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say, — tliere  is  no  vice,  but  beggary  : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain^  be  my  lord  3  for  I  will  worship  thee  !       [Exit. 


VOL,  vr. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.     The  French  Kings  Tent. 
^E?iter  Constance^  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married  !   gone  to  swear  a  peace ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd !   Gone  to  be  friends ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?    and  Blanch   those  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  so  J  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  j 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be  ;   thou  dost  but  say,  'tis  so ; 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee  ;  for  tliy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears  -, 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears : 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce,- 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  tliine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
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Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  tliese  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  tliy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal,  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  tliem  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  tliis  sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  dotli  tlie  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  veiy  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !   O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England  !  what  becomes  of  me  ?  — 
Fellow,  be  gone  ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  tliat  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 
Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 
Const.  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 
gi-im. 
Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  tliy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless-  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offi-nding  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  3  no,  nor  thou 
Become  tliy  great  birtli,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  tliou  art  fair  j  and  at  thy  birtli^  dear  boy ! 
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Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  tliee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lihes  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  :  but  fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee  3 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  witli  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majest)'-  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
The  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  witli  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone. 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with 
thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout ^'. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ^^3  for  my  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  tlie  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it^*. 

\_She  throws  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  Jo ii-N,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  PJii.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter  3  and  this  blessed  day. 
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Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival: 
To  solemnize  tliis  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist-'^; 
Turning,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday  ! 

[Kjsivg. 
What  hatli  tliis  day  deserv'^'d  ?  what  hath  it  done  3 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week  j 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd : 
But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  3 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made  : 
I'his  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K .  P/ii.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day  : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touch' d,  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arras  you  strengthen  it  with  yours: 
Ihe  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
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Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 

And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league : — 

Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings ! 

A  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 

Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

"Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset. 

Set  armed  discord-^  'tvvixt  these  perjur'd  kings  ! 

Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  ! 

yliisf.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War  I  war !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria  ^^  !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :    Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward  j 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humourous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  !  thou  art  peijur'd  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  tliou, 
A  ramping  fool ;   to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party  !  Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
L^pon  thy  stars,  tliy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
I'hou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf  3- skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

moif.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  tJiose  words  to 
me  ! 
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Basf.  And  hang  a   calf's-skin   on  those  recreant 

limbs  29. 
A  list.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 
Ba.sf.  x\nd  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
K.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

Enter  Paxdulpii. 

K.  P/ii.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pond.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  ! — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
»So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;   and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

A.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories^^. 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England^ 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supi-emacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold^ 
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Witliout  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christen- 
dom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out  j 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  v^itchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  j 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  tlie  lawful  power  that  I  have. 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs' d,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  cali'd. 
Canonized,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curses  j  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Panel.  There's  law  and  v>^arrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too  3  when  law  can  do  no  right. 
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Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wroncr : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here  ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law  : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Panel.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  archheretick  ; 
And  raise  tlie  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale^  France  ?  do  not  let  go  tliy 
hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Ausf.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Just.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs. 
Because 

Bast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  tlie  cardinal  ? 

Lcic.  Betliink  you,  fatlier^  for  the  diference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Fores^o  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That's  tlie  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast ;  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faitli^ 
But  from  her  need. 
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Co?isf.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  j 
O,  then,  tread  dovi^n  my  need,  and  faitli  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faitli  is  trodden  down. 

K.  Juhn.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to 
tliis. 

Const.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him^  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip  j  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf"s-skin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Panel,  What  can'st  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

Jv.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,   make   my  person 
yours. 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit  5 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  5 
The  latest  breath,  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Betwc;en  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves  3 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  tlian  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 

To  cla^5  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaveii  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  over-stain"d 
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With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  ; 

Unswear  faith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed      — 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity  ?  O  holy  sir. 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order  j  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love.    . 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  motlier's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  tlie  tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw^, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faitli. 

Panel,  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  -, 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sef  st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
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First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 

That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church  ! 

What  since  tiiou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself. 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  tliyself : 

For  that,  which  tliou  hast  sv/orn  to  do  amiss. 

Is  not  amiss,  when  it  is  truly  done ; 

And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is,  to  mistake  again ;  though  indirect. 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures  -,  as  fire  cools  fire, 

Witliin  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 

It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept  j 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion  -, 

By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st ; 

And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 

Against  an  oath  :  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 

To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn  j 

Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 

But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 

And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 

Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first. 

Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 

Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 

Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  : 

Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but,  if  not,  then  know, 
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The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee  ; 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off. 

But,  in  despair,  die  under  tlieir  black  weight. 

Aiist,  Rebellion,  flat  Rebellion  ! 

Basf.  Wiirt  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  tliine  ? 
»,.LexL\  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Against  the  blood  tliat  tliou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums, — 
Clamours  of  hell, — be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth  ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore- thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love  3  What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds. 
His  honour  :   O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  tliine  honour  ! 

Lew.  I  muse,  your  m.ajesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand,  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
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A^  P/ti.  Thou  shalt  not  need: — England,  I'll  fall 
from  tliee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 

Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  tliis  hour  within 
tliis  hour. 

Bast.  Old  time  the  clock- setter,  tliat  bald  sexton 
time. 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun's o'ercastwitli blood :  Fair  day,  adieu! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :   each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win  ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose  3 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  tlie  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive  : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  losej 
Assured  loss,  before  tlie  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me  ;  witli  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  Ihere  where  my  fortune  lives,  tliere  my 
life  dies. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together, — 

\_Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  within  flaming  wratli  -, 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  of  France, 
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K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  tliee  up,  and  thou  shalt 
turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  tliat  fire  : 
Look  to  tliyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  tliat  threats. — To  arms 
let's  hie !  \Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     Flaiiis  near  Anglers. 

Alarums,  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastard,  xcitk 
Austria's  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot  5 
Some  aiiy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head  lie  there  3 
While  Philip  breatlies. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert, 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy: — Philip,  make  up : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescu'd  her  j 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege  ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  tliis  labour  to  an  happy  end.  lExeu?it, 
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SCEXE  II L 

The  Same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and 
Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay  be- 
hind, [7b  Elinor. 
So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee  -,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  v/as. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 
.  K.  John.  Cousin,  \_To  the  Bastard.]  away  for  Eng- 
land ;  haste  before  : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon^^ : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  ^-  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness  :  —  Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  safety  3  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K,  John,  Coz,  farewell. 

[^Exit  Bastard. 
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Eli.  Come  lutlier,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  worcL 

[5//e  fakes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.   Come  hither,    Hubert.     O   my   gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  j  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — <- 
But  I  wall  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  tliee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  tliou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so 
yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  tliee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven  j  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  m.e  audience  : — If  tlie  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongvie  and  brazen  moutli, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night  j 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongsj 
Or  if  tliat  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  tliy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  tliick  j 
(Which,  else,  mns  tickling  up  and  down  tlie  veins, 

VOL.  VI.  V 
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Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  could' st  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Witliout  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
But  ah,  I  will  not : — Yet  I  love  thee  well  j 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  tliou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would' st  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  ray  Vw^ay  j 
And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  dotli  tread. 
He  lies  before  me  :  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Deatli. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

jr.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John,  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  j 
Weil,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
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Remember. Madam^  fare  you  well : 

I'll  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin: 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  towards  Calais,  ho  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     The  French  King^s  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  PAXDULrii,  ami 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  floods 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scatter'd,  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Fand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Fhi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so 
iL? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Artliur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone,. 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Le-w.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause. 
Doth  want  example  :   Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 
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K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look;,  who  comes  here  !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit^,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  : — 
pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 
Const.  Lo,  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace  ! 
K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady  !  comfort,  gentle  Con- 
stance ! 
Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  time  redress, 
Deatli,  deatii : — O  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  j 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vanity  brows  -, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms  j 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  tliyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me  j  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st^ 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  :■ — 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thundej-'s  mouth  ! 
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Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world  3 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voices 
Which  scorns  a  modem  ^^  invocation. 

Fand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  3 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine  3 
My  name  is  Constance  5  I  was  Geftrey's  wife  j 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were  ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !  — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal  3 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief^ 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son  j 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Fhi,  Bind  up  those  tresses  ^'^:  O^  what  love  J 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief  j 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faitliful  loves. 
Sticking  togetlier  in  calamity.. 
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Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 
K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will  j  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  j  and  cried  aloud, 

0  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  sun, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  ! 
But  now  I  en\y  at  their  liberty. 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  j 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain^  the  first  male  child. 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  Suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 

And  chase  tlie  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost  j 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  j 

And  so  he'll  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  1  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

1  shall  not  know  him  :  tlierefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty   \rthur  more. 

Fand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  tliat  never  had  a  son. 

K.  P/ii.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me  3 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
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StuA's  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  -, 
Then^  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I^ 
I  could  give  better  comfort ^^  tlian  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[  Tearing  ojf  her  head-dress . 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  tlie  world  ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !        [£.r/(., 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her. 

lExif. 

Lew.  There's  notliing  in  this  world,  can  make  me 

joy: 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 

And  bitter   shame  hath   spoil'd   the   sweet   world's 

taste. 

That  it  yields  naught,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  tit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  tlieir  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
"What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lav.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand*  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no  :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  tliink  how  much  king  John  hatli  lost 
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In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won  : 
Are  not  you  griev'dj  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 
Leu\  As  heartily^  as  he  is  glad  he  hatli  him. 
Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetick  spirit  -, 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw j,  each  little  rub-. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  tlirone ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 
John  hatli  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breatli  of  rest : 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unraly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd : 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 
That  John  may  stand,  tlien  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

JjCiv:  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall? 
Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife^ 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 
Pc-x.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 
Pa/uL  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world  ! 
John  lays  you  plots  j  the  times  conspire  with  you : 
For  he,  tliat  steeps  his  safety  in  tine  blood. 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  heai'ts 
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Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal  j 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  tliey  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky^ 
No  scape  of  nature-^^^  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  tliey  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  z\rtluir's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Paiul.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  j 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  lingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd  ! — The  bastard  Faulconbrid^re 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  tlie  church, 
Oifending  charity  :   If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side  ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
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Go  with  me  to  the  king  :   'Tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  tliat  tlieir  souls  are  topful  of  offence. 
For  England  go;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.   Strong  reasons   make   strong   actions  :    Let 
us  go  J 
If  you  sav,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.        [Ereimf. 
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ACT  IJ\    SCENE  I. 

Nortkampfo?! .   A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hubert,  and  txco  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou  stand 
Witliin  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth  ; 
And  bind  tlie  boy,  which  you  shall  tind  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  tlie 
deed. 

Hub.  Uncleanly   scruples  !    Fear  not  you :    look 
to't. —  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Young  lad^  come  forth  3  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  littie  prince. 

Arfh.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be.— You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arf/t.  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  iii  France^ 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness^".     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep. 
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I  should  be  as  merry  as  llie  day  is  long  -, 

And  so  I  would  be  here^  but  tliat  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  : 

He  is  afraid  of  me^  and  I  of  him  : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not  j  and  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.  [Aside. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you  : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Huh.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here^,  young  Arthur.   \_Shuwi?ig  a  Paper.']  How 
now,  foolish  rheum  ?  \_Aside, 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  1 
I  must  be  brief  j  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  botli  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy^  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?  When  your  head  did 
but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
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And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 

And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 

Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time  ; 

.Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 

Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 

Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 

And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  j 

But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 

Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 

And  call  it,  cunning  5  Do,  an  if  you  will  : 

If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 

Why  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 

So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it  5 

And  widi  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  tliis  iron  age,  would  do  it ! 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 

Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears. 

And  quench  his  fiery  indignation. 

Even  in  tlie  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 

Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 

But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  tlian  hammer'd  iron  ? 

An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 

And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ'd  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's. 
Hub.  Come  forth,  lSta?}2p€. 
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Re-enter  Attendants,  with  cord,  irons,  SfC, 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O,  save  me^  Hubert,  save  me  !  my  eyes  are 
out. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

liii/j.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Flubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  j 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 
Thrust  but  these  men  awa}',  and  I'll  forgive  you. 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within  ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas  !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  3 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Aj'th.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
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Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rons  there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongTie. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Mast  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tong-ue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O,  spare  mine  eyes  3 
1  hough  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  tlie  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  In  good  sooth^^'j  the  lire  is  dead  witli 
grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes  :   See  else  yourself  3 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert  : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  3 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  tight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  MTong, 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  3  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  tlie  treasure  that  tliine  uncle  owes : 
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Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
Witli  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while: 
You  were  disguised. 

Huh.  Peace  :  no  more.     Adieu  j 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure. 
That  Flubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven  !— I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence  ;  no  more  :   Go  closely  in  witli  me  j 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  Same,     A  Roo?n  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Joiii^,  croxcned ;  Pembroke ^^,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  State. 

K.  John.  Here   once    again    we   sit,    once    again 
crown' d. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Fern.  This   once    again,   but   that  your    highness 
pleas'd. 
Was  once  superfluous  :  you  were  crown' d  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off  j 
The  faitlis  of  men  ne'er  stained  witli  revolt  j 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore^  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp, 
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To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before  '*'*, 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  tlie  ice,  or  add  anotlier  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pemb.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  donei 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told  ; 
And,  in  tlie  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  tliis,  tiie  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disrigTired  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  aboutj 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  -, 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  en  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Fdnb.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  tlieir  skill  in  covetousness : 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault. 
Doth  make  tlie  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd. 
We  breath' d  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas' d  your  highness 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd  3 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

VOL.     VI.  Q 
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K.  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
1  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong  -, 
And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my  fear,) 
I  shall  endue  you  with  :  Mean  time,  but  ask 
"What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well  j 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
1  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pc7ub.  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  tliese. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  tliem,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur  3  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  tlie  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  tlien  your  fears,  (which,  as  tliey  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise^'  ? 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  tliis 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so ,  I  do  commit  his  youth 
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Enter  Hubert. 


To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Fenih.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  j 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much- troubled  breast  j 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  tlie  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set*^  : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Fenib.  And,  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand :  — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pemb.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on 


me  ? 


Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 
Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame. 
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That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 

Pe?nb.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  I'll  go  with  thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breath  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  -,  Bad  world  the  while  ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :   this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

\_Exennf.  Lords, 

K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood  j 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  deatli. • 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  clieeks  ? 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 

Pour  down  tliy  weather  : — How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
power 
For  any  foreign  preparation^ 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  tliem  ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.   O,   where    hath   our    intelligence    been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?     Where  is  my  modier's  cai'e  ? 
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That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France^ 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust  5   tlie  first"  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
.  I  idly  heard  -,  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  "Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers  ! — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  !  — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France, 
Ihat  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  tlie  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  of  Pomfref. 

K.  John.  '         Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

V\^ith  tliese  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  witli  me,  cousin  5  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood  -,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  tlirough  tlie  land^ 
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I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  fortli  tlie  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  j 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh- sounding  rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  yoiu:  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou 
so  ? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  5  imprison  himj 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd  : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

\_Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord;  men's  moutlis  are  full 
of  it : 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  lire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
-.Of  x\rthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies  : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  5 
Bring  tliem  before  me. 
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nasf.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K,  John,  Nay,  but  make  haste  j  the  better  foot  be- 
fore.  - 

O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  !  — 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast,  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed, 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  nOble  gentleman, — 
Go  after  him  j  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  j 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  \^Kxit. 

K.  John,  My  mother  dead  ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night*^ : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K,  John,  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams, 

in  the  streets 
Do  prophecy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  tlieir  heads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  tlie  ear  ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
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Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action. 

With  wrinkled  brows,  w^ith  nods,  with  rolling  e3^cs. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  witli  his  hammer,  thus. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  tlie  anvil  cool. 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 

Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 

Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet"*^) 

Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 

That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 

Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 

Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Artliur's  deatli. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess   me  with 
these  fears  ? 
AVhy  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :   I  had  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord  !  why^  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  tlian  advis'd  respect. 

Huh.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  wliat  I  did. 

K,  Johi..  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
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Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 

Makes  deeds  ill  done  !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 

A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 

Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 

This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 

But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect^ 

Finding  thee  ht  for  bloody  villainy. 

Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 

I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death  j 

And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 

Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook   thy  head  ^^   or 
made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  j 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words  j 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  j 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And,  consequently,  tliy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. — 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me  5  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshy  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
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Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience,,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand^ 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought. 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form  j 
"Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  haste  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  make  tliem  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  j  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not  3  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste  : 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly  3  run  more  fast  *^.  [Exeunli, 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Arthupv,  on  the  Walls. 

Arth.  The  wall   is   high  5    and  yet  will  I   leap 
down  : — 

Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 

There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me  ;  if  they  did. 

This  shipboy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 

I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 

I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 

As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  stay. 

[Ijeaps  do'Q>n, 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  : — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[piest 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and^iGOT. 

Sal,  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  saint  Edmund' s- 
Bury  J 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pemb.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  tlie  cardinal  ? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France  3 
Whose  private  with  me*',  of  tlie  Dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import* 
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Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 
Sa/.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward  :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Eiiter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,distemper'd  lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight.  < 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us  -, 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e"er  it  walks  : 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  ;  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 
were  best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Bast    But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief  j 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  now. 

F€7iih.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bad.  'Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison  :   Vv^hat  is  he  lies  here  ? 

{^Seeing  Arthur. 

Pemb.  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty  ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hatli  done. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  gravC;, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?  Have  you  beheld;, 
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Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 

Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 

That  you  do  see  ?  could  tliought,  without  this  object. 

Form  such  another  ?  This  is  the  very  top. 

The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 

Of  murder's  arms  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 

The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke. 

That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 

Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Femb.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this : 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable. 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  times  j 
And  prove  a  dea.tly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  5 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ?  — 
"We  had  a  kind  of  Irghtj  what  would  ensue  : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand  ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king  :  — 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow  ; 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  worlds 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
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Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge*^. 

Femb.  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you  : 
Arthur  doth  live  ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death  :  — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  tliee  gone  1 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[^Draxvifig  his  sziord. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir  j  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  mui'derer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I  sayj 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill!  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so  j 

Yet,  T  am  none  :  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false. 
Not  truly  speaks  -,  who  speaks  not  tmly^  lies. 

Fejnb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Baat.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say, 

Sal.  Stand  by^  or  I  shall  gall  }'0U,  Faulcon bridge. 
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Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime  j 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron^ 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big,  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him  ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  tliose  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  j 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  favours  of  a  slaughter-house  5 
For  I  am  stifled  with  tlie  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there  ! 

Pemb.  Thfere,  tell  the  king,  he  may  enquire  us  out. 

[Exeunt  1.0;  (U, 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  tliis  fail' 
work  ? 
Beyond  the  iniinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bad.  Ha  !  I'll  tell  thee  what  5 
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Thou  art  damn'd  as  black— nay ;,  nothing  Is  so  bkck  j 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  "^^ 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Iluh.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair, 
And^  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or,  w^ould'st  thou  drown 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  iitile  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Huh.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  ! 
I  left  him  well. 

jBfl^^.  Go,  bear  him  in  tliine  arms. 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks  ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  tlie  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  tliou  take  all  England  up  ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven  j  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug,  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
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Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
"And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 
Meet  in  one  line  -,  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  -sick-fallen  beast,) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  tliis  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed  -,  I'll  to  the  king  : 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  tlie  land. 

\_Examt, 


v6l.  VI. 
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JCT  V.    SCENE  J. 

77/e  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

E/tkr  King  John,  Pandulph  uiih  fheCi'oivn,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  Into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Fand.  Take  again 

[Giving  John  the  Crown. 
From  this  my  hand^  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  autliority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word  :  go  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt } 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience  3 
S^vearlng  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
Tliis  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not  3  for  the  present  time's  so  sick. 
That  present  medicine  m.ust  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Vand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up. 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope  : 
Butj  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
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My  tongiie  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-dayj  remember  well. 
Upon  }'our  oadi  of  seiTice  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.  [£,r/>. 
K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  the  pro- 
phet 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  otf  ?  Even  so  I  have  : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint , 
But^  heaven  be  thank' d,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  x\ll  Kent  hath  yielded  3-  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers  : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  j 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Artliur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him   dead,  and   cast   into   the 
streets  j 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
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Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 

Be  stirring  r.s  the  time ;  be  fire  viath  fire  -, 

Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror  :   so  shall  inferior  eyes. 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away  ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 

Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 

And  fright  him  there  ;  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 

O,  let  it  not  be  said  ! — Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors  j 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  witli  him  j 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
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Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace  3 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ,  yet,  I  know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 


A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmwi(t s-Burij 


50 


Enter,  in  Arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers, 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance  : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Botli  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unuig'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  tliat  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many  :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
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To  be  a  widow-maker ,  O,  and  there, 

"Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 

Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  SaHsbury  : 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 

That,  for  the  health  and  physick  of  our  right. 

We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 

And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  ! 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle. 

Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  tliis  3 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

What,  here  ?~  O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove  ! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  tliee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore  j 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 

And  not  to-spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 

Ijtw.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this  5 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 
Do  make  an  eardiquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silvery  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks  : 
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My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears^ 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 

But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 

Than  had  1  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm  : 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes. 

That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd  j 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

Come,  come  ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  tliy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity. 

As  Lewis  himself:  —  so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 

That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulpii,  attended. 

And  even  there,  metliinks,  an  angel  spake  : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  tlie  hand  of  heaven; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France  ! 

The  next  is  this, —  king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  j  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome  : 
Therefore  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up. 
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And  tsme  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war  5 
Thatj  like  a  Hon  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire  j 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  tlie  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  we  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart  -, 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Ai'tliur,  claim  this  land  for  mine  ; 
And,  now  it  is  half- conquer  d,  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Borne  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop,  this  action  ?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ?• 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out. 
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Vive  h  roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match  play"d  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  1  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 
And  cuU'd  these  liery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[Triwipef  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience  j  I  am  sent  to  speak  : 

My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  -, 
He  flatly  says,  hell  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Ba.st.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  king  3 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
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He  is  prepar'd  j  and  reason  too,  he  should : 

This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 

This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 

This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  ti^oops. 

The  king  dotli  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 

To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  door^ 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  ; 

To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  j 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  j 

To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 

To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 

In  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 

Even  at  the  ci7ing  of  your  nation's  crow. 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman  5 — 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 

No  :   Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ^ 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame  : 

For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids. 

Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  3 

Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 

Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 
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Lcu\  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace  ; 
We  grant,  thou  canst  cut  scold  us :   fare  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  I\o,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  v>-ill  attend  to  neither  : — 

Strike  up  the  drums  ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,,  and  our  being  here. 

Bant.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  ciy 
out  J 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :  Do  but  start 
And  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin  s  ear. 
And  mock  the  decp-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need,) 
Is  warlike  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  biiie-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  tliis  day 
lb  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  tliou  shalt  lind  it^  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

[EiCeunt. 
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SCENE  II L 

The  Same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     En ter  King  John  andlivBEiiT. 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O^  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear  :  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
A".  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long. 
Lies  heavy  on  me  j  O,  my  heart  is  sick  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
bridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field  ; 
And  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 

K.   John.    Tell   him,  towards    Swinstead,    to   the 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply. 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brouc;ht  to  Richard  but  even  now : 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  tliemselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  towards  Swinstead  :   to  my  litter  straight  3 
Weakness  possessetli  me,  and  I  am  fiiint.       [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Sajne. 
Enter  Salisbury,  Pf.mbroke,  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  tliiiik  the  king  so  stor'd  witli  friends. 

Pemb.  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French  5 
If  they  miscariy,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
Jn  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pemb.  They  say,  king  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left  tlie 
field. 

Enter  Melun  uoimded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 

Pemb.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  soldj 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion^'. 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet  j 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  tlie  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  otf  your  heads :  Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Burj' ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 
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*SV//.  May  this  be  possible  !  may  this  be  trae ! 

Mil.  Have  I  not  hideous  deatli  within  my  view^ 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ^ 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Re.^oUeth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
"What  in  tlie  \^orld  should  make  me  now  deceive^ 
Since  1  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
"Why  should  1  then  be  false  j   since  it  is  true 
That  1  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  trutli  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  tiiis  night, — whose  black  contagious  breatli 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  tliis  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire  j 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery  '"-, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert^  with  your  king  j 
The  love  of  him,—  and  this  respect  besides. 
For  tliat  my  gran'dsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  tlie  field  j 
AVhere  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee^ — And  beshrew  my  soul 
But  1  do  love  tlie  favour  and  the  form 
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Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 

We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 

And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood. 

Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 

Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 

And  calmly  nm  on  in  obedience. 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence  5 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends !  New  flighty 
And  happy  newness^  that  intends  old  right, 

\_Exeuntj  kading  off  Melvn, 

SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lewis^  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methotight,  was  lotli  to 

set; 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When   the   English  measur'd  backward   tlieir   own 

ground. 
In  faint  retire  :  O,  bravely  came  we  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night  j 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  colours  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  fields  and  almost  lords  of  it ! — 
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Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 

Lew.  Here  : — Wliat  news  ? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain  j  the  Enghsh  lords. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long. 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lew.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news  ! — Beshrew  thy  very 
heart  ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me.— Who  was  he,  tliat  said. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care  to- 
night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

An  open  Place  in  the  Neighhourliood  of  Swinstead- Abbey . 
Enter  the  Bastard,  and  Hubert,  meeibig. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho !  speak  quickly,  or 

I  shoot. 
East,  A  friend  : — What  art  thou  ? 
JIub.  Of  tlie  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
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Huh.  What's  tliat  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  tliou  of  mine  ? 
Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Huh.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please. 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Huh.  Unkind   remembrance !    thou,    and   eyeless 
night. 
Have  done  me  shame  : — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue. 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 
Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment,  what  news 

abroad  ? 
Hub.  Why,   here   walk   I,  in  the   black  brow  of 
night. 
To  find  vou  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Huh.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  tlie  very  wound  of  this  ill  news ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

Huh.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  tliis  evil  ;  tliat  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monk^  I  tell  you  j  a  resolved  villain^ 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out ;  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Hub.  Why_i  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all  come 
back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  tlieir  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them^ 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven. 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 

Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 

These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them  j 

Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 

Away,  before  !   conduct  me  to  the  king ; 

I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VIL 

The  Orchard  of  Swhutead^Ahbey. 

Enter  Pri?ice  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  j  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  tliat  it  makes, 
Iforteil  tiie  ending  of  mortality. 
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Elder  Pembroke. 

Pemh,  His  highness  yet  dotli  speak  j  and  holds  be- 
lief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let   him  be  brought   into  tlie   orchard 
here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  {Exit  Ligof. 

Pcmb,  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  j  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen,  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible  :  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  Avounds 
Witli  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies } 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.  'Tis  strange,  tJiat  death  should 

sing. 

I  am  tlie  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death ; 
And,  from  the  organpipe  of  frailty,  sing3 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  3  for  you  are  bora 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
^\  hich  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 
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Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  br}?ig  in  King 
John  in  a  Chair.  . 

K.  John.  Ay,  many,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
room  5 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment  3  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.John.  Poison'd, — ill-fare 3 — dead,  forsook,  cast 
off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  w^inter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom  ;  nor  intreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
^nd  comfort  me  with  cold:  —  I  do^iot  ask  you  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait. 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  nie  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
tears. 
That  might  relieve  you  \ 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. — 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 
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Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  Johu.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eyen 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd  3 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail> 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  5 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest,  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward  -, 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him  : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.       [The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  tliese  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege  !  my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king, — now  tlius. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ! 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  I  do  but  stay  behind. 
To  do  the  office  for  tliee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 

Now,  now,  you  stars,  tliat  move  in  your  right  spheres,^ 
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Where  be  your  powers  ?    Sho\v  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land  : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we  : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest^ 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin  j 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  seaside,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so  : — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  fatlier's  funeral. 

F.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr'd ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it, 

Basf.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
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The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  tlie  land  ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  senices 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  Idnd  soul,  that  would  give  you 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  witli  tears. 

Bast,  O,  let  us  pay  tlie  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 
Lie  at  tlie  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :\  Nought  shall  make  us  rue. 
If  Enoland  to  itself  do  rest  but  true,  [  Exeunh 
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^  In  7773/ behaviour,]  The  word  behaviour  seem? 
here  to  have  a  signification  that  I  have  never  found  in 
any  otlier  author.  The  king  of  France,  says  the  envoy, 
thus  speaks  in  my  behaviour  to  the  majestij  of  England  ; 
that  is,  the  king  of  France  speaks  in  the  character 
which  I  here  assume.  I  once  tliought  that  these  two 
lines,  in  my  behaviour,  Sec.  had  been  uttered  by  the 
ambassador  as  part  of  his  master's  message,  and  that 
behaviour  had  meant  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  France 
towards  the  king  of  England ;  but  the  ambassador's 
speech,  as  continued  after  the  interruption,  will  not 
admit  tliis  meaning.  .tohxsox. 

2  — Philip,  his  bastard  brofhrr.]  Though  Sliak- 
speare  adopted  this  character  of  Philip  Faulconbridge 
from  tlio  old  play,  it  is  not  improper  to  mention  that 
it  is  compounded  of  two  distinct  personages. 

Matthew  Paris  says: — *' Sub  illius  lemporis  cur- 
*'  riculo,  FaJcasius  de  Brente,  Neusteriensis,  et  spurius 
'^  ex  parte  matris,  atque  Bastardus,  qui  in  vili  jumento 
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*'  mantlcato  ad  Regis  paulo  ante  clientelam  descen- 
"derat/'&c. 

Matt.  Parisj  in  his  History  of  the  Monks  of  St. 
Albans,  calls  him  Falco,  but  in  his  General  History 
Falcasius  de  Brentc,  as  above. 

Holinshead  says,  that  Richard  I.  had  a  natural  son 
named  Philip,  who  in  tlie  year  following  killed  the 
viscount  De  Limoges  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father.  steevens. 

^  —  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face,]  The  trick 
or  tricking  is  the  same  as  the  tracing  of  a  drawing, 
meaning  that  peculiarity  of  face  which  may  be  suffici- 
ently shewn  by  the  slightest  outline.  This  expression 
is  used  by  Heywood  and  Rowley  in  their  comedy 
called  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea.—  ''  Her  face  the  trick 
'*■  of  her  eye,  her  leer."  The  following  passages  may 
more  evidently  prove  the  expression  to  be  borrowed 
from  delineation.  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humoury 

" You  can  blazon  the  rest,  Signior  ? 

"  O  ay,  I  have  it  in  writing  here  o'  purpose,  it  cost 
"  me  two  shillings  the  tricking."  So  again  in  Cynthia  s 
lievels, 

.  "  —the  parish-buckets  with  his  name  at  length 
tricked  upon  them."  steevens. 

*  my  face  so  thin. 

That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  siy.  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes  /] 
In  this  very  obscure  passage  our  poet  is  anticipating 
the  date  of  another  coin  3  humorously  to  rally  a  thin 
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face,  eclipsed,  as  it  were,  by  a  full-blown  rose.  We 
must  observe,  to  explain  this  allusion,  that  queen 
Elizabetli  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  prince, 
who  coined  in  England  tln'ee-half-pence,  and  three- 
farthing  pieces.  She  at  one  and  the  same  time  coined 
shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  three -pences,  two-pences, 
three-half-pence,  pence,  three-farthings,  and  half' 
pence.  And  these  pieces  all  had  her  head,  and  were 
alternately  with  the  rose  behind,  and  without  the 
rose.  The  shilling,  groat,  two-pence,  penny,  and 
half-penny  had  it  not :  tlie  other  intermediate  coins, 
niz.  the  six-pence,  three-pence,  three-half-pence,  and 
three-farthings  had  the  rose.  theobald. 

-    So,  in  The  Shoemaker  s  JloUdaifj  &c.  ]6lO  : 
'^  Here's  a  three-penni;  piece  for  thy  tidings." 
^'  Firk.  'Tis  but  three-half-pence  I  think ;  yes,  'tis 
"■  three-pence,  I  smell  the  rose.''  ste evens. 

That  hi  mine  ear  /  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
The  sticking  roses  about  them  was  then  all  the  courti- 
fashion,  as  appears  from  this  passage  of  the  Confession 
Cathvlique  du  S.  de  Sancy,  \,  2.  c.  1.  Je  luy  ay  appris 
a  mettre  des  roses  pur  tons  les  coins,  i.  e.  in  every 
place  about  hiw,  says  the  speaker,  of  one  to  whom 
he  had  taught  all  tlie  court-fashions. 

WARBURTOlSr. 

These  roses  were,  I  believe,  only  roses  composed 
of  ribbands.  In  Ivlarston  s  V/kat  you  will  is  tlie  follow- 
ing passage : 

*'  Dupatzo,  the  elder  brother,  the  fool,  he  that 
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*'  bought  the  half-penny  ribband,  wearing  it  in  his 
"  ear,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ''  — This 
*<•  ribbavd  in  my  ear,  or  so."  I  think  I  remember, 
among  Vandyck's  pictures  in  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bury's  collection  at  Amesbur)^  to  have  seen  one  with 
the  locks  nearest  the  ear  ornamented  with  ribbands, 
which  terminate  in  roses.  steevens. 

^  Mndavi,  hy  chance,  hut  not  by  truth :  uhat  though?'] 
I  am  your  grandson,  madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by 
honesty— what  then  ?  j  o  h  n  s  o  n  . 

^  Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,']  This 
speech,  composed  of  allusive  and  proverbial  sentences, 
is  obscure.  /  am,  says  the  spritely  knight,  your  grand- 
son, a  Uttle  irregularly,  but  every  man  cannot  get 
what  he  wishes  the  legal  way.  He  that  dares  not  go 
about  his  designs  l)y  day  must  inake  his  motions  in  the 
mght ;  he,  to  whom  the  door  is  shut,  must  climb  the 
xcindovc,  or  leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  shall  not 
depress  me ;  for  the  world  never  enquires  how  any 
man  got  what  he  is  known  to  possess,  but  allows  that 
to  have  is  to  have  however  it  was  caught,  and  that  he 
W/o  wins,  shot  uell,  whatever  was  his  skill,  whetlier  the 
arrow  fell  near  the  mark,  or  Jar  off  it.      johnson. 

^  ^ovj  your  traveller,—]  It  is  said  In  AW s  uell  that 
ends  xceU,  that  a  traveller  is  a  good  thing  after  dinner. 
In  that  age  of  newly  excited  curiosity,  one  of  the 
entertainments  at  great  tables  seems  to  have  been  the 
discourse  of  a  traveller.  j  u  h  n  s  o  n  . 
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*  He  and  hh  tooth-pick—]    Among   Gascoigne's 
poems  I  find  one  entitled,  Councell  given  to  Mdister 
Bartholomew  IVithipjIl  a  liltle  before  his  latter  Journey 
to  Geane,  15/2.     The  following  lines  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader  who  is  curious  enough  to  en- 
quire about  the  fashionable  follies  imported  in  tliat  age : 
''  Now,  sir,  if  I  shall  see  your  mastership 
"  Come  home  disguis'd,  and  clad  in  quaint  arrays  — 
"  As  with  a  pike-tooth  byting  on  your  lippe  j 
*^  Your  brave  mustachios  turn'd  the  Turkic  way  j 
"  A  coptankt  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  blocke  ; 
''  Anight-gowne  cloake  down  trayling  to  your  toesj 
*'  A  slender  slop  close  couched  to  your  dock  3 
""  A  curtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silk  hose,"  &c. 

STliEVENS. 

^  My  picked  man  of  countries ;]  The  word  picked 
may  not  refer  to  the  beard,  but  to  the  shoes,  which 
were  once  worn  of  an  immoderate  length.  To  this 
fashion  our  author  has  alluded  in  King  Lear,  where 
the  reader  may  find  a  more  ample  explanation  of  this 
passage.  Picked  may,  however,  mean  only  spruce  in 
dress. 

Chaucer  says  in  one  of  his  prologues — ''  Fresh  and 
*'  new  her  geare  i/piked  was."  And  in  The  Merchaunt's 
Tale:  **■  He  kempeth  him,  and  proineth  him,  and 
*'  pikcth.''  In  Flyrd's  translation  of  l^iv^^s's  Instruction 
of  a  Christian  fVornan,  printed  in  loQl,  we  meet 
with  *'  picked  and  apparelled  goodly — goodly  and 
*'  pickedly  arrayed. — Licurgus,  when  he  would  have 
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*'  women  of  his  country  to  be  regarded  by  their  vir- 
'^tue  and  not  their  ornaments,  banished  out  of  the 
*■'  country  by  the  law  all  painting,  and  commanded 
'^  out  of  the  town  all  crafty  men  of  picking  and  ap- 
^' parelling."  ste evens. 

'"^  liJic  an  ABC-book:]  An  ABC-book,  or,  as 

tliey  spoke  and  wrote  it^  an  absey-bookj  is  a  catechism. 

JOHNSON. 

"  Colbrand  the  giant,']  Colbrand  was  a  Danish 
giant,  whom  Guy  of  Warwick  discomfited  in  the 
presence  of  king  Athelstan.  The  combat  is  very 
pompously  described  by  Drayton  in  his  Polijolbion. 

JOHNSON. 

*^  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilisco-ZZ/ce  ;] 
Thus  must  this  passage  be  pointed  j  and,  to  come  at 
the  humour  of  it,  I  must  clear  up  an  old  circumstance 
cf  stage-history.  Faulconbridge's  words  here  carry  a 
concealed  piece  of  satire  on  a  stupid  drama  of  that 
age,  printed  in  I5gg,  and  called  Soliman  and  Perscdo. 
In  tliis  piece  tliere  is  the  character  of  a  bragging 
cowardly  knight,  called  Basilisco.  His  pretension  to 
valour  is  so  blown  and  seen  through,  that  Piston,  a 
buffoon- servant  in  the  play,  jumps  upon  his  back,  and 
will  not  disengage  him,  till  he  makes  Basilisco  swear 
upon  his  dudgeon  dagger  to  the  contents,  and  in  the 
terms  he  dictates  to  him  :  as,  for  instance, 

"  Bas.  O  I  swear,  I  swear. 

*'  Pist.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade, — 

"  P>as,  By  the  contents  of  this  blade. 
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*'  Pist.  I,  the  aforesaid  Basilisco, — 

'^  Bas.  I,    the  aforesaid  Basilisco, — knighf,    good 

fellow,  knighf 

*'  Pisf.  Knave,  good  fellow,  knave,  knave." 


So  that  it  is  clear,  our  poet  is  sneering  at  this  play ; 
and  makes  Philip,  when  his  mother  calls  him  knave, 
throw  off  that  reproach  by  humorously  laying  claim 
to  his  new  dignity  of  knighthood ;  as  Basilisco  arro- 
gantly insists  on  his  title  oi  knight  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  The  old  play  is  an  execrable  bad  one  ; 
and,  I  suppose,  was  sufficiently  exploded  in  the  re- 
presentation :  which  might  make  this  circumstance 
so  well  known,  as  to  become  the  butt  for  a  stage- 
sarcasm.  THEOBALD. 

*^  Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart,]  So 
Rastal  in  his  Chronicle:  ''  It  is  sayd  that  a  lyon  was  put 
to  kynge  Richard,  beynge  in  prison,  to  have  devoured 
him,  and  when  the  lyon  was  gapynge  he  put  his  arme 
in  his  mouth,  and  pulled  the  lyon  by  the  harte  so  hard 
tliat  he  slewe  the  lyon,  and  therefore  some  say  he  is 
called  Rycharde  Cure  de  Lyon  -,  but  some  say  he  is 
called  Cure  de  Lyon,  because  of  his  boldness  and 
hardy  stomake."  dr.  grey. 

**  jJs  great  Akides'  shoes  npon  an  ass;']  But  why 
his  shoes,  in  the  name  of  propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules 
and  his  shoes  have  been  really  as  big"  as  they  were  ever 
supposed  to  be,  yet  tliey  (I  mean  the  shoes)  would 
not  have  been  an  overload  for  an  ass.  I  am  persuaded, 
I  have  retrieved  the  true  reading  ;  and  let  us  observe 
the  justness,  of  tlie  comparison  now.     Faulconbridge 
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in  his  resentment  would  say  this  to  Austria,  *"'  That 
*'  lion's  skin,  which  my  great  father  king  Richard 
*'  once  wore,  looks  as  uncouthly  on  thy  back,  as  that 
"  other  noble  hide,  which  was  borne  by  Hercules, 
*'  Vv^ould  look  on  the  back  of  an  ass."  A  double  allu- 
sion was  intended  ;  iirst,  to  tlie  fable  of  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin ;  then  Richard  I.  is  finely  set  in  competi- 
tion with  Alcides,  as  Austria  is  satirically  coupled  with 
the  ass.  theobalu. 

Mr.  Theobald  had  the  art  of  making  the  most  of 
his  discoveries.  jOHiisoN, 

^^  I  hare  but  this  to  sai/j 

That  hts  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 

But,  Sj^c. ]  This  passage  appears  to  me  very- 
obscure.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  this,  that 
Constance  having  told  Elinor  of  her  sin -conceiving 
UGTuby  pursues  the  thought,  and  uses  sin  through  the 
next  lines  in  an  ambiguous  sense,  sometimes  for  crime, 
and  sometimes  for  oji spring. 

He's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin,  SfV.  He  is  not 
only  made  miserable  by  vengeance  for  her  sin  or 
crime ;  but  her  sin,  her  ojf'spring,  and  she,  are  made  the 
instruments  of  that  vengeance,  on  this  descendant  5 
who,  though  of  the  second  generation,  is  plagued  for 
her  and  uitn  her  ;  to  whom  she  is  not  only  the  cause 
but  the  instrument  of  evil. 

The  next  clause  is  more  perplexed.  All  the  editions- 
read, 

plagu'djor  her, 
And  with  htr  plague  her  sin  ;  his  injury,. 
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Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 
All  punish'' (1  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
I  point  thus  : 

'     plagiidfor  her 
And  liiih  her. — Plague  her  son  !  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin. 
That  is  3    instead  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  this 
innocent  and  remote  descendant,  punish  her  son,  her 
immediate    oft'spring :    then   tlie    affliction   will  fall 
where  it  is  deserved ;  his  if  jury  will  be  her  injury, 
and  the  misery  of  her  sin  ;  her  son  will  be  a  beadle, 
or  chastiser,  to  her  crimes,  which  are  now  all  punished 
in  the  person  of  th is  child.  j  o  h  n  s  o  n  . 

'^  — roundure — ]   Fr.  rondeur,  i.  e.  the  circle. 
^^  Vou  men  of  Angiers,  c^^c]   This  speech  is  very 
poetical  and  smooth,  and  except  the  conceit  of  die 
ividow's  husband  embracing  the  earth,  is  just  and  beau- 
tiful. JOHNSON. 

^^  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,']  It  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  savage  practices  of  the  chase,  for  all  to 
stain  their  hands  in  tlie  blood  of  the  deer,  as  a  trophy. 

JOHNSON. 

.>,  19  — scroyles — ]   Escrouelles,   French^  i,  c.   scabby, 
scrophulous  J'ellou's. 
'^^  Here's  a  stay 
That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  /]  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  reader 
wdshes  for   some  other  word  in  tlie  place  of  stay, 
which  though  it  may  signify  an  hindrance,  or  man  that 

YQL.  VI,  T 
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hinders^  is  yet  very  improper  to  introduce  the  next 
line.     I  read. 
Here's  a  flaw, 

77iat  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death. 
That  is,  here  is  a  gust  of  bravery,  a  blast  of  menace. 
This  suits  well  with  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  speech.  Stay  and 
Jlaw,  in  a  careless  hand,  are  not  easily  distinguished  ; 
and  if  the  writing  was  obscure, ^azf  being  a  word  less 
usual  was  easily  missed.  johnson. 

^'  — departed — ]  To  part  and  to  depart  were 
formerly  synonimous. 

22  — sightless — ]  The  poet  uses  sightless  for  that 
which  we  now  express  by  unsightlij,  disagreeable  to 
the  eyes.  johnson. 

^^  makes  his  owner  stout.]   The   old  editions 

"have,  makes  its  owner  stoop :  the  emendation  is  Sir 
T.  Hanmer's. 

-*  To  w?f,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble  ;]  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the 
father  of  Hero,  depressed  by  her  disgrace,  declares 
himself  so  subdued  by  grief  tliat  a  thread  ?nay  lead  him. 
How  is  it  that  grief  in  Leonato  and  lady  Constance 
produces  effects  directly  opposite,  and  yet  both  agree- 
able to  nature  ?  Sorrow  softens  tlie  mind  while  it  is 
yet  warmed  by  hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  con- 
gealed by  despair.  Distress,  while  there  remains  any 
prospect  of  relief,  is  weak  and  flexible,  but  when  na 
succour  remains,  is  fearless  and  stubborn ;  angry  alike 
at  those  tliat  injure,  and  at  those  that  do  not  help  j 
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careless  to  please  where  notliing  can  be  gained,  and 
fearless  to  offend  when  there  is  nothing  further  to  be 
dreaded.  Such  was  this  writer's  knovvledfje  of  the 
passions.  johnson^. 

-^  bid  kings  come  ho-rv  to  it.']   I  must  here  account 
for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  to  make  a  change  in  the 
division  of  the  2d  and  3d  acts.     In  the  old  editions, 
the  2d  act  was  made  to  end  here ;  though  it  is  evident, 
lady  Constance  here,  in  her  despair,  seats  herself  on 
the  floor :  and  she  must  be  supposed,  as  I  formerly 
observed,   immediately  to  rise  again,  only  to  go  off 
and  end  the  act  decently ;  or  \hejlat  scene  must  shut 
her  in  from  tlie  sight  of  the  audience,  an  absurdity  I 
cannot  accuse  Shakspeare  of.     Mr.  Gildon,  and  some 
other  criticks,  fancied,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
2d  act  was  lost ;  and  that  the  chasm  began  here.     I 
had  joined  in  this  suspicion  of  a  scene  or  two  being 
lost ;  and  unwittingly  drew  Mr.  Pope  into  this  error. 
"  It  seems  to  be  so,''  says  he,  '*  and  it  uere  to  be  wisJCd 
*'  the  restorer  (meaning  me)  cmdd  sup-ply  itT     To  de- 
serve tliis  great  man's  thanks,  I'll  venture  at  the  task  j 
and  hope  to  convince  my  readers,  that  nothing  is  lost ; 
but  that  I  have  supplied  the  suspected  chasm,  only  by 
rectifying  the  division  of  the  acts.     Upon  looking  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  play, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  3d  act  ought  to  begin  with  tliat 
scene,  which  has  hitherto  been  accounted  the  last  of 
the  2d  act  3    and  my  reasons  for  it  are  these  :   the 
match  being  concluded,  in  the  scene  before  tliat. 
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betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch^  a  messenger  is  sent 
for  hidy  Constance  to  king  Philip's  tent,  for  her  to 
come  to  Saint  Mar}^'s  church  to  the  solemnity.  The 
princes  all  go  out,  as  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  Bastard 
staying  a  little  behind,  to  descant  on  interest  and 
commodity,  very  properly  ends  the  act.  The  next 
scene  then,  in  the  French  king's  tent,  brings  us  Salis- 
bury delivering  his  message  to  Constance,  who,  re- 
fusing to  go  to  the  solemnity,  sets  herself  down  on 
the  floor.  The  whole  train  returning  from  the  church 
to  the  French  king's  pavilion,  Philip  expresses  such 
.satisfaction  on  occasion  of  the  happy  solemnity  of 
that  day,  that  Constance  rises  from  the  floor,  and 
joins  in  the  scene  by  entering  her  protest  against 
their  joy,  and  cursing  the  business  of  tlie  day.  Thus, 
J  conceive,  the  scenes  are  fairly  continued  ;  and  there 
is  no  chasm  in  tlie  action,  but  a  proper  interval  made 
both  for  Salisbury's  coming  to  lady  Constance,  and 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage.  Besides,  as 
Faulconbridge  is  evidently  the  poet's  favourite  charac- 
ter, it  was  very  well  judged  to  close  the  act  with  his 
soliloquy.  Theobald. 

This  whole  note  seems  judicious  enough  ;  but  Mr. 
Theobald  forgets  that  there  were,  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  no  moveable  scenes  in  common  playhouses. 

JOHNSON*. 

'^  — plays  the  alchemist  j]  Milton  has  borrowed 
this  thought.  Par.  Lost,  B.  3. 

*^*' when  with  one  virtuous  touch 


f< 


Tti  arch'dianic  sun,''  &c. 
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'"^  Set  armed  discord,  S)C.']  Shakspeare  makes  this 
bitter  curse  effectual. 

"^  0  Lymoges  !  0  Austria  /]  The  propriety  or  im- 
propriet)'-  of  ihese  titles,  which  every  editor  has  suffer- 
ed to  pass  unnoted,  deserves  a  little  consideration. 
Shakspeare  has,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  old 
play,  which  at  once  furnished  him  with  the  character 
of  Fiiulconbridge,  and  ascribed  tlie  death  of  Richard  I. 
to  the  duke  of  Austria.  In  the  person  of  Austria,  he 
has  conjoined  the  two  well-known  enemies  of  Coeur- 
de-lion.  Leoi:)old,  duke  of  Austria,  threw  him  into 
prison  In  a  ibrmer  expedition  ;  but  the  castle  of 
Chains,  before  which  he  fell,  belonged  to  Vidomar, 
viscount  of  Limoges  y  and  the  archer,  who  pierced 
his  shoulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died), 
was  Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  The  editors  seem  hitlierto 
to  have  understood  Lyumges  as  being  an  appendage  to 
tile  title  of  Austria,  and  tlierefore  enquired  no  further 
about  it. 

With  this  note  I  was  favoured  by  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  yet  more  considerable  obligations  in 
regard  to  Shakspeare.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
history  and  manners  has  frequently  supplied  me  with 
apt  and  necessary  illustrations,  at  the  same  time  as  his 
judgment  has  corrected  my  errors  j  yet  such  has  been 
his  constant  solicitude  to  remain  concealed,  that  I 
know  not  but  I  may  give  offence  while  I  indulge  my 
own  vanity  in  affixing  to  this  note  the  name  of  my 
friend  Henry  BLAKE^esq.  steevens. 
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^9  And  ha?ig  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  Ihnhs.'] 
"When  fools  were  kept  for  diversion  in  great  families, 
tiiey  were  distinguished  by  a  calfskin  coat,  which 
had  the  buttons  down  the  back ;  and  this  they  wore 
that  they  might  be  known  for  fools,  and  escape  the 
resentment  of  those  whom  tliey  provoked  witli  tlieir 
waggeries. 

In  a  little  penny  book,  intitled.  The  Birth,  Life, 
and  Death  of  John  Franks,  with  the  Pranks  he  played 
though  a  meer  Fool,  mention  is  made  in  several  places 
of  a  calf  s-skin.  In  chap.  x.  of  this  book.  Jack  is 
said  to  have  made  his  appearance  at  his  lord's  table, 
having  then  a  new  calf -skin  suit,  red  and  white  spotted. 
This  fact  will  explain  the  sarcasm  of  Faulconbridge, 
who  means  to  call  Austria  a  /bo/,  Hawkins. 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  quarrel  of  the  Bastard 
to  Austria  is  no  where  specified  in  the  present  play  : 
nor  is  there  in  this  place,  or  the  scene  where  it  is  first 
Iiinted  al  (namely  the  second  of  act  2.),  the  least 
mention  of  any  reason  for  it.  But  the  story  is,  that 
Austria,  who  killed  king  Richard  Cceur-de-lion,  wore, 
as  the  spoil  of  diat  prince,  a  lion's  hide  which  had 
belonged  to  him.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
anger  of  the  Bastard  very  natural,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted.  In  the  first  sketch  of  this  play 
(which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in, 
jointly  with  William  Rowley),  we  accordingly  find 
this  insisted  upon,  and  I  have  ventured  to  place  a  few 
of  tliose  verses  here.  - 
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Ami.  Metliinks,  that  Richard's  pride  and  Richard's 
fall 
Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you  all. 

Faulc.  What  words  are  these  ?  how  do  my  sinew* 
shake  ! 
My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoil ! 
How  dotli  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears, 
"  Delay  not,  Richard,  kill  the  villain  strait ; 
"  Disrobe  him  of  tlie  matchless  monument, 

''  Thy  father's  triumph  o'er  the  savages." 

But  arm  tliee,  traitor,  wronger  of  renown. 
For  by  his  soul  I  swear,  my  father's  soul. 
Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise. 
Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back  ^ 
And  split  thy  heart,  for  wearing  it  so  long.    pope. 

To  the  insertion  of  these  lines  I  have  nothing  to 
object.  There  are  many  other  passages  in  tlie  old 
play  of  great  value.  The  omission  of  tliis  incident,  in 
the  second  draught,  was  natural.  Shakspeare,  having 
familiarized  the  story  to  his  own  imagination,  forgot 
that  it  was  obscure  to  his  audience  j  or,  what  is 
equally  probable,  the  story  was  then  so  popular,  that 
a  hint  was  sufficient  at  that  time  to  bring  it  to  mind, 
and  these  plays  were  written  with  very  little  care,for 
tlie  approbation  of  posterity.  johnson. 

2°  U  hat  earthly  name  to  interrogatories,  Sj-c.]  This 
must  have  been  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  in 
Gur  struggles  with  popery,  a  very  captivating  scene. 

So  many  passages  remain  in  which  Shakspeare  evi- 
dently takes  bis  advantage  of  tlie  facts  then  recent. 
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and  of  the  passions  then  in  motion,  that  I  cannot  but 
suspect  tliat  time  has  obscured  much  of  his  art,  and 
that  many  allusions  yet  remain  undiscovered,  which 
perhaps  may  be  gradually  retrieved  by  succeeding 
commentators.  johxson. 

^^  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  ;]  This  word  nov: 
seems  a  very  idle  term  here,  and  conveys  no  satis- 
factory idea.     An  antithesis,  and  opposition  of  terms, 
so  perpetual  with  our  author,  requires 

Must  by  the  hungry  war  be  fed  upon. 
War,  demanding  a  large  expence,  is  very  poetically 
said  to  be  hungry,  and  to  prey  on  the  wealth  and  fat 
oi peace.  warburton. 

This  emendation  is  better  than  the  former,  but  yet 
not  necessary.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  hungry  mawy 
with  less  deviation  from  the  common  reading,  but 
with  not  so  much  force  or  elegance  as  war. 

JOHNSON. 
Either  emendation  is  unnecessary.  The  hungry  mm 
is  this  hungry  instaiit.     Shakspeare  perhaps  used  the 
word  now  as  a  substantive,  in  Measure  for  Measure, 

till  this  very  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smiCd  and  wonder' d  how. 

STEEVENS. 

'*  Bell,  book,  and  candle — ]  In  an  account  of  the 
Romish  curse  given  by  Dr.  Gray,  it  appears  that 
three  candles  were  extinguished,  one  by  one,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  execration .  j  o  n  n  s  o  n  . 

'^  modern  invocation.']   It  is  hard  to  say  what 
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Shakspeare  means  by  modern  :  it  is  not  opposed  to 
ancient.  In  AlVs  well  thai  ends  well,  speaking  of  a 
girl  in  contempt,  he  uses  this  word,  her  modem  «^/Y7fe. 
It  apparently  means  something  slight  and  inamsider^ 
able.  JOHNSON. 

^^  Bind  up  those  tresses:"]  It  was  necessary  that 
Constance  should  be  interrupted,  because  a  passion  so 
violent  cannot  be  borne  long.  I  wish  tlie  following 
speeches  had  been  equally  happy ;  but  they  only 
serve  to  shew,  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  the 
pathetic  Jong.  johnson. 

^^  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  gi'ce   better  comfort ]    This   is   a   senti- 
ment which  great  sorrow  always  diciates.     Whoever 
cannot  he]p  himself  casts  his  eyes  on  others  for  assist- 
ance, and  often  mistakes  their  inabiliiy  for  coldness. 

JOHNSON. 

^^  No  scape  of  nature,]  The  author  very  fijiely  calls 
a  monstrous  birth,  an  escape  of  noturc.  As  if  it  were 
produced  while  she  was  busy  elsewhere,  or  intent  on 
some  other  thing.  But  the  Oxford  editor  will  have 
it,  that  Shakspeare  wrote. 

No  shape  of  nature.  warburton, 

*7  Young  gentlemen,  Sfc]  It  should  seem  that  this 
affectation  had  found  its  way  to  England,  as  it  is 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  character  of  Blaster 
Stephen  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 

So  in  Beaamont  and  Fletcher's  Queen  of  Corinth, 
Onos  says. 

Come  let's  be  melancholy.''  steeveks. 


<( 
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^'^  No,  in  good  sooth  ;]  The  sense  is  :   the  Jive  being 
aeafed  not  to  hurt  but  to  comfort,  is  dead  with  grief 
for  finding  itself  used  in  acts  of  cruelt}%  which^  being 
innocent,  I  have  not  desened.  johnson. 

^^  Pembroke,]  As  this  and  others  of  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Shakspeare  take  up  many  years,  it 
Sometimes  happens  that  tlie  title  toward  the  end  of 
a  play  does  not  belong  to  the  person  who  owned  it  at 
tlie  beginning.  This  earl  of  Pembroke  is  William  tlie 
son  of  him  who  was  earl  at  the  opening  of  the  piece. 

STEEVENS. 

"*°  To  guard  a  title  that  ivas  rich  before,]  To  guard 
is  to  fringe. 

*'  good  exercise  ?]  In  the  middle  ages  the  whole 

education  of  princes  and  noble  youtlis  consisted 
in  martial  exercises,  &c.  These  could  not  be  easily 
had  in  a  prison,  where  mental  improvements  might 
have  been  afforded  as  well  as  any  where  elsej  but 
tliis  sort  of  education  never  entered  into  the  tlioughts 
of  our  active,  warlike,  but  illiterate  nobility. 

PERCY. 

'*■-  set ;]  But  heralds  are  not  planted,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  midst  betwixt  two  lines  of  battle  : 
though  they,  and  trumpets,  are  often  sent  over  from 
party  to  party,  to  propose  terms,  demand  a  parley,  &:c. 
I  have  therefore  ventured  to  read,  sent. 

THEOBALD. 

This  Dr.  Warburton  has  followed  without  much 
advantage;  6c^  is  noifxed,  but  only  placed;  heralds 
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must  be  set  between  battles  in  order  to  be  sent  be- 
tween them.  J  0 II X  s  o  x . 

■*^  fixe  moons  xvere  seen  to-night ;]  This  incident  is 
mentioned  by  few  of  our  historians  :  I  have  rnet 
with  it  no  where,  but  in  Matfheiv  of  Westminster  and 
Folf/dore  Virgil,  with  a  small  alteration.  These  kind 
of  appearances  were  more  common  about  that  time, 
than  either  before  or  since.  dr.  grey. 

■^^  slippers,  (ivhich  his  nimble  haste 

Had  falschj  thrust  upon  contrary  feet  J]  J  know  not 
how  tlie  commentators  understand  this  important 
passage,  which  in  Dr.  Warburton's  edition  is  marked 
as  eminently  beautiful,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  with- 
out justice.  But  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  con- 
founded the  man's  shoes  with  his  gloves.  He  that  is 
frightened  or  hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  the  wrong 
glove,  but  either  shoe  will  equally  admit  either  foot. 
The  author  seems  to  be  disturbed  by  the  disorder 
which  he  describes.  johnsox. 

Dr.  Johnson  forgets  that  shoes  and  slippers  in 
ancient  times  were  not  worn  so  simply  as  at  present. 
A  slipper  ornamented  with  a  knot  on  the  outside 
might  easily  have  been  put  on  the  contrary  foot. 

^^  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  tsjrc]  There  are 
many  touches  of  nature  in  this  conference  of  John 
with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged  in  wickedness  would 
keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  transfer  the  guilt  to 
his  accomplice.  These  reproaches  vented  against 
Hubert  are  not  the  words  of  art  or  policy,  but  the 
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eruptions  of  a  mind  swelling  with  consciousness  of 
a  crime;,  and  desirous  of  discharging  ils  misery  on 
another. 

This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  ab 
ipsis  recessibus  wrnt'is,  from  the  intimate  knowledge 
of  mankind,  particularly  that  line  in  which  he  says, 
that  to  have  bid  him  tell  his  tale  in  express  words, 
would  have  struck  him  dumb  ;  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  bad  men  use  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon 
themselves,  palliate  their  actions  to  their  own  minds 
by  gentle  terms,  and  hide  themselves  from  their  own 
detection  in  ambiguities  and  subterfuges. 

JOHNSOlSr. 

*^  run  more  fast. ~\  The  old  pby  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  concludes  wiih  the  king's 
dispatch  of  Hubert  on  this  message  j  the  second 
begins  with  "  Enter  Arthur,"  oce.  as  k  stands  at 
present  in  the  new  written  copy.  steevens. 

^''^  IFhosc private,  Sf v.]  i.e.  whose  private  account 
of  the  dauphin's  affection  to  our  cause,  is  miK:h  more 
ample  than  the  letters.  pope. 

"^^  — the  worship  of  revenge.']  Worship  is  dignity, 
honour. 

*9  There  is  not  yet,  c^c]  I  remember  once  to  have 
met  with  an  old  book,  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  (which  Sbiikspeare  possibly  might  have  seen) 
where  we  are  told  that  tlie  deformity  of  the  con-. 
demned  in  the  odier  world  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  degrees  of  their  guilt.    The  author  of  it  observes 
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how  difficult  it  would  be,  on  this  account,  to  distin- 
guish between  Belzebub  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

STF.F,  VENS. 

^°  St.  Edmund's-Bury.]  I  have  ventured  to  fix  the 
place  of  tlie  scene  here,  which  is  specified  by  none  of 
tlie  editors,  on  the  following  authoritijes.  In  ihe  pre- 
ceding act,  where  Salisbury  has  fixed  to  go  over  to 
the  dauphin ;  he  says. 

Lords,  I  u\ll  wed  him  af  Sf.  Echiiund's-Bitry, 
And  count  Melun,  in  this  last  act,  says^ 

and  inavy  more  iciih  me. 

Upon  the  a/i'ar  al  St.  Edmund'' s-Bury  ; 

Even  on  that  altar,  xchere  xve  swore  to  you 

Dear  amity,  and  everlasting  lore. 
And  it  appears  likew-se  from  The  troublesome  Reign 
of  King  Johii,  in  two  parls  (ihe  first  lough  model  of 
this  pby)  that  the  inlercliange  of  vows  betwixt  the 
dauphin  and  the  English  barons  was  at  St.  Edmund's- 
Bury.  THEOBALD. 

^^  Unthvead  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,^  Though  all 
tlie  copies  concur  in  this  reading,  how  poor  is  the  me- 
taphor of  unthreading  the  eye  of  a  needle  !  Ai:d  besides, 
as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  needle,  how  remote 
and  obscure  is  the  allusion  without  it !  The  text,  as 
I  have  restored  it,  is  easy  and  natural ;  and  it  is  the 
mode  of  expression,  which  our  autlior  is  every  where 
fond  of,  to  tread  and  untread,  tlie  way,  path,  steps,  &c. 

THEOBALD. 

The  metaphor  is  certainly  hai'sh,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  passage  corrupted.  JOII^•so^ . 
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Shakspeare  elsewhere  uses  the  same  expression, 
til rea ding  aa rk  ei/'d  night.  steevens. 

^^  — rated  treachery j]  It  were  easy  to  change  rated 
to  hated  for  an  easier  meaning,  but  rated  suits  better 
with  Jine.  The  dauphin  has  rated  your  treachery, 
and  set  upon  it  2ijine  which  your  lives  must  pay. 

JOHNSOX. 


KING    RICHARD   II. 


BY 


WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 


VOL.     VIr 


V 


R  E  M  A  R  K  S 

ON 

THE   PLOT,  THE   FABLE,  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

OF 

KING    RICHARD    II. 


Tins  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  HoUnS' 
lied,  in  which  many  passages  may  be  found  which 
Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little  alteration,  trans- 
planted into  his  scenes  -,  particularly  a  speech  of  tlie 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence  of  king  Richard's  un- 
alienable right,  and  immunity  from  human  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  CatUme  and  Sejanus,  has  inserted 
many  speeches  from  the  Roman  historians,  was  per- 
haps induced  to  tliat  practice  by  tlie  example  of  Shak- 
speare, who  had  condescended  sometimes  to  copy 
more  ignoble  writers.  But  Shakspeare  had  more  of 
his  own  than  Jonson^  and,  if  he  sometimes  was  will- 
ing to  spare  his  labour,  showed  by  what  he  performed 
at  other  times,  tliat  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice 
or  idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

King  Richard  IL  is  one  of  those  plays  which  Shaks- 
peare has  apparently  revised ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  labour,  it  ii 


not  finishei  at  last  with  the  happy  force  of  some 
other  of  his  traofedies,  nor  can  it  be  said  much  to 
affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the  understanding. 

JOHNSON. 

The  action  of  this  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's 
appealing  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusation  of 
high  treason,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  I398  j  and  it 
closes  with  the  murder  of  king  Richard  at  Pomfret- 
castle  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1400,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year.  theokald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Camdens  Annals^ 
that  there  was  an  old  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard 
the  Second  5  but  I  know  not  in  what  language.  Sir 
Gelley  Merrick,  who  was  concerned  in  the  hare- 
brained business  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  was  hanged 
for  it,  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  160I,  is  accused, 
amongst  other  things,  "  quod  exoletam  tragoediam  de 
"  tragica  abdicatione  regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico 
*'  theatro  coram  conjuratis  data  pecunia  agi  curasset." 

FARMER. 


Persons  R  ep  resen  ted. 


Kino;  RiCHAiiD  f/ie  Second. 


^ 


EDMu^•D  o/'Laxoley,  Duke  o/"  York  ;  1  vncles  to 
Jon  V  o/^ Gaunt,  Duke  0/ Lancaster  -,  )  the  King. 
Hen  11 Y,  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Heiie- 

FORDj  bon  to  John  of  Gaunt  5  aftcricards  King 

Henry  IV. 
Duke  o/"Al' MERLE,  son  to  the  Duke  0/ York. 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Dule  0/ Surrey. 
£<7r/ 0/ Salisbury. 
J'>^r/ Berkley. 
BvsiiY,  \ 
Bagot,  \ creatures  to  King  Richard. 


Green, 

Jirt/-/ o/'Northumberland  : 

Henry  Percy,  his  son. 

Lord  Boss.      Lord  Y/illoughby.      Lord  Fitz- 

W'ATER. 

Bishop  of  C A  R  l I  s  l  e.     Jbhot  of  Y/e stm i n st e r . 
Lord  1^1  A RSii  AL  ',  and  another  Lord. 
Sir  Pierce  o/Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  IVelchmen. 

Queen  to  Ki?/g  Richard. 
Duchess  of  G  l  o  s  T  e  K . 
Duchess  ofYoRK. 
Ladi/  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,    Heralds,   Officers,    Soldiers,    tuo    Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  di.sjjcrsedli/  in  England,  and  Wales. 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KING    RICHARD    IL 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard^  attended;  John  of  GaunTj 
and  other  Nobles,  "with  him. 

K.  Rich.  Old  Johnof  Gauntj  time-honoiii*'dLan- 
caster^ 
Hast  tliou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Brought  hitlier  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ; 
Or  worthily  as  a  good  subject  should. 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  > 
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Gmtnt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  tliat  ar- 
gument,— 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  liich.  Then  call  tliem  to  our  presence ;  face  to 
face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak  : — 

\_Exeunt  some  Attendants . 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  xcith  Bolingbroke  a?id 

Norfolk. 

BoHng.  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness  5 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters 
us. 
As  well  appearetli  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  otlier  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mov^^bray  ? 

Boling.  First,  (heaven  be  tlie  record  to  my  speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
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Come  I  appellant  to  tliis  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well  -,  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant  j 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 
Since,  tlie  more  fair  and  crystal  is  tlie  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword  may 
prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal  c 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say  : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  3 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  j 
Call  him— a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds  -, 
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And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps> 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  ^ 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Baling.  Pale  trembling  coward^  tliere  I  tlirow  my 
gage, 
I)isclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  tlie  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop  3 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  tliat  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Baling.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove  it 
true ;  — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles. 
In  name  of  iendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers  j 
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The  which  he  hath  detaiii'd  for  lewd  employments. 

Like  a  false  ti'aitor,  and  mjnrious  villain. 

Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 

Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furtliest  verge 

That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, — 

That  all  the  ti'easons,  for  these  eighteen  years 

Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 

Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 

Further  I  say, —  and  further  will  maintain 

Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 

That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death; 

Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries ; 

And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 

Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood : 

"Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 

Even  from  tlie  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 

To  me,  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement  3 

And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 

This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars!— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  tliou  to  this  ? 

Xor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blcod. 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K,  Rich.   Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
ears  : 
Were  he  my  brotlier,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir^ 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  ray  scepter's  awe- 1  make  a  vow. 
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Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  bloocj 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  not  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul  -, 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou  j 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  diy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers  : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  tliat  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen  : 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. —  For  Gloster's  death, - 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  am.bush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul ; 
But,  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  itj   and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :   As  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor  : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  j 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
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Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom  : 
In  haste  whereof^  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd  by  rtie; 
Let's  purge  tliis  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prescribe  though  no  physician  ^  j 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  : 
Forget;,  forgive  j  conclude,  and  be  agreed  j 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age : — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  tlie  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry  ?  when  ? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk^  throw  down  j  we  bid  3  there  is 
no  boot  *. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,) 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  j 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood : 

Give  me  his  gage  : — Lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  tlieir  spots :  take  but  my 
shame. 
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And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford. 

Is — spotless  reputation  -,  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest 

Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  ray  life  ;  both  grow  in  one  j 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  tryj 

In  tliat  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K,  Rich,  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage  3  do  you 
begin. 

Boliug.  Q,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul  sin ! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  myjeeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear  ^  -, 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand : 
Which  since  w^e  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  liv^es  shall  ansv.^er  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  St.  Lambert's  day  -, 
There  shrJl  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difterence  of  your  settled  hate  5 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
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Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  direct  tliese  home-alarms.  {^Exeiinf, 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster'' s  Palace. 
Efiter  GaunTj  and  Duchess  cj/'Gloster. 

Gaunt.  Alas  !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  tliose  hands. 
Which  made  tlie  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  ; 
Who  when  he  sees  tlie  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ? 
Hatli  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  tliy self  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root  : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster,<^^ 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt  j 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded. 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt!  his  bloodwas  tliincj  that  bed,  tliatwomZ>, 
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That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  tliee, 

Made  him  a  man  3  and  though  thou  liv'st,  and  breath'st. 

Yet  art  tliou  slain  in  him  :  thou  dost  consent 

In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 

In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 

Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 

Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 

In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter' d. 

Thou  shovv'st  the  naked  patliway  to  thy  life. 

Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee  : 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — patience. 

Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 

The  best  way  is — to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  tlie  quarrel  5  for  heaven's  sub- 
stitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  deatli :   the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister, 

Duch.  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself  ? 

Gaunt,  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  de- 
fence. 

Duch,  Why  then,  I  will.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt, 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
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That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  tlie  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff^  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt  -,  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry  : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  ! 

Duch.  Yet  one  word  more ; — Grief  boundeth  where- 
it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight  r 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun  ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brotlier,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so  j 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  T 
Therefore  commend  me  j  let  him.  not  come  tliere. 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where  : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die ; 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IIL 

Gosford  Green,  near  Cotcntry. 

JJsts  set  out,  and  a  Throne.     Heralds,  4^c.  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal,  and  Aumerle. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Hariy  Hereford  arm'd? 

Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 

X\Iar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet/ 

Aum.  Why  then,  tlie  champions  are  prepafd,  and 
stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

J-'loiirisk  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  xlIio 
takes  his  seat  on  his  throne ;  Gaunt,  and  several 
7iobiemen,  icho  lake  their  places.  A  trumpet  is  sounded, 
and  answered  hy  another  trumpet  within.  Then  enter 
Norfolk  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Ask  him  his  name  ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  Gods  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou 
art. 
And  why  thou  com'st,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel: 
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Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath  ^ 
And  so  defend  tliee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray ',  duke  of  Nor- 
folk 3 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  should  violate  I) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue. 
Against  tlie  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me  j 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

\_He  takes  his  seat. 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  Bolingbroke,   in  armour; 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hillier 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  5 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  tlie  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name  ?    and  wherefore  com'st. 
thou  hither. 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  comest  thou  ?  and  what's  thy  quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven  ! 

Buling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby^ 
Am  I J  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour. 
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In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me  j 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring-hard}-^,  as  to  touch  tlie  lists  j 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boiing.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myself,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weaiy  pilgrimage  3 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  high- 
ness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  wiU  descend^  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Parewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boliiig.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  prophane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear  5 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 

My  loving  lord,  [To  Lord  Marshal.]  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  3 — 
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Of  yon,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle  :  — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  deatJi ; 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. . 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 

O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, —  [To  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 

Doth  wiih  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 

A  dd  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  tliy  prayers  ; 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  pro- 
sperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  tlie  execution  5 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  tliunder  on  tlie  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthflil  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 
Boling.  Mine  innocency,  and  saint  George  to  thrive  f 

[He  takes  his  seat, 
Nor.  [Rising.']  However  heaven,  or  fortune^  cast 
my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman  : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroU'd  enfraiichisement. 
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More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.— 
Most  mighty  liege^ — and  my  companion  peers, — 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest"*. 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  securely  I  espy 

Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 

Order  the  trial,  marshal^  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  seats. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  tlie  right ! 

Baling.  \_Rising.']  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry — 
amen. 

]\Iar.  Go  bear  tliis  lance  [To  an  Ojjlcer.'}  to  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray^  duke  of 

Norfollv, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Heniy  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal  j 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  tlie  signal  to  begin. 
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Mar.  Sound,   trumpets  j    and  set  forward,   com- 
batants. [A  charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  tliem  lay  by  tlieir  helmets  and  their 
spears. 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  : 

Withdraw  witli  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[A  longjlourish. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hatli  fostered  j 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  tlie  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours*  swords  5 
[^  And  for  we  tliink  the  eagle- winged  pride 
Or  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
'°To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  j] 
Which  so  rous'd  up  witli  boisterous  untun'd  diums. 
With  harsh-resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wratliful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood  3  — 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  : 

You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 

Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 

But  tread  the  stranger  patlis  of  banishment. 
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Bulhig.  Your  will  be  done  :  This  must  my  comforl 

That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me  -, 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  fly- slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ;  — 
The  hopeless  word  of— never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,  A  hea\'y  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth  : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  liand. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego  : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more^ 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp  j 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcuUis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips  ^ 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me, 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now  ; 
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What  is  thy  sentence  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath? 

A'.  Fuch.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate  ''  3 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  tlius  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Retirhig, 

K.  RicJi.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  -, 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer  :  — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven  ! ) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment  3 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  otlier's  face  j 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
"Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Baling.  1  sw^ear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Baling.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  '^3 — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  cur  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  i 
Since  tliou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 
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Nor.  Noj  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
]My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray  j 
Save  back  to  England,  all  tlie  world's  my  way. 

[Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :   thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  ;  —  Six.  frozen  winters  spent. 
Return  \_lo  Baling.']  with  welcome  home  from  banish- 
ment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  m  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs. 
End  in  a  word  :  Such  is  the  breatli  of  kino-s. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  shortens  four  year   of  my  son's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby  j 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endless  night  j 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Fvich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute^  king,  tliat  thou  canst 
give : 
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Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  : 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  j 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death  ^ 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdict  gave ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge  j  but  I  had  ratlier. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father  :  — 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  w  hen  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  w^as  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away  3 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  tliis  wrong. 

K.  Ric/i.  Cousin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him  so; 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train.. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell  :  wdiat  presence  must  not 
know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I  j  for  I  v/ill  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 
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Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Bolwg.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
"When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Baling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy  3  but  grief  makes  one  hour 
ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh,  when  I  miscall  it  so. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boling^'Nciy,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  '^  ? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits^ 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens  ; 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  y 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  tliee  ; 
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But  thou  the  king  :  Woe  doth  the  hea-ier  sit. 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say — I  sent  thee  fortli  to  purchase  honour. 

And  not — the  king  exiled  thee  :  or  suppose. 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 

Look,  what  tliy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 

Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 

The  grass  whereon  tliou  tread'st,  the  presence  strew'dj 

The  flowers,  fair  ladies  j  and  thy  steps,  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  : 

For  gn ailing  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Bolhiij;.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastick  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  tlie  greater  feeling  to  tlie  worse  : 
Fell  sorrov^'s  tooth  doth  never  ranlde  more. 
Then  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  tlie  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  brmg  tliee  on  thy 
way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell  5  sweet 
soil,  adieu  -, 
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My  mother^  and  my  nurse,  tiiat  bears  me  yet ! 

Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 

Though  banish' d^  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman  '"^. 

[Exeu?it. 

SCENE  IV, 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Green  ; 

Au  M  Eii'LE  following. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Auraerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

J  urn.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed  ? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  by  me  :  except  the  north-east 
wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum ;  and  so,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  word  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
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MaiT)-",,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen' d  hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  j 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rick.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  'tis  doubt. 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people:— 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  tlirow  away  on  slaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  witli  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere,  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterwench  -, 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  ; 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  W^eli,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland  j— 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege  ; 
Ere  furtlier  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  liic/i.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess, — are  grown  somewhat  lights 
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We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm  j 

The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 

For  our  affairs  in  hand  :  If  tliat  come  short. 

Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters  ; 

Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich. 

They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold^ 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants  j 

For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

K.  Rk^t.  Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord; 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste^ 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  physician's 
mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  tliese  Irish  wars. — 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him  : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  ! 

r 
L 


^Exeunt. 
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ACT  IT.    SCENE  I. 


London.     A  Room  in  Eli; -house. 

Gaunt  wi  a  Couch;  the  Duke  of  York,  aiid  Others 

standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come  ?  tliat  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstay'd  youth. 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath  j 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  car. 

Gaunt,  O,  but,  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
"Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  m 

vain ', 
For  tliey  breatlie  truth,  that  breatiie  their  words  iijt 

pain. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  t» 
glose ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  tlieir  lives  before  : 

The  setting  sun,  and  musick  at  the  close. 
As  tlie  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last  j 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past : 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  m.ay  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No  J  it  is  stopp'd  with  otlier  flattering  smmdj, 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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As,  praises  of  his  state :   then,  tliere  are  found 

Lascivious  metres  -,  to  whose  venom  sound 

The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 

Report  of  fasliions  in  proud  Italy  '^  j 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 

Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 

(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 

That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 

Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 

Yv'here  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  reaiard. 

Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 

'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  tiiat  breath  wilt  thou  lose. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  :  — 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last  j 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves: 
Small  showers  last  lonir,  but  sudden  storms  are  short : 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes  -, 
W^ith  eager  feeding,  food  dotli  choke  the  feeder  : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  tliis  scepter'd  isle, 
Thi^  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars_, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise^ 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  j 
Tiiis  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  -, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
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Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  flimous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulcher  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  tlie  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  j 
/     That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself : 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  ! 

Enter    King    Richard,    and    Queen;    Aume;ile, 
Bushy,    Greex,    Bagot^    Ross_,     and    Wil- 

LOUGHRY, 

York.  The  king  is  come :    deal   mildly  with  his 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 
Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 
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K.  BicL  What  comfort^,  man  ?  How  is't  with  aged 

Gaunt  ? 
Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition  ! 
Old  Gauntj  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast  j 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'dj 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fatliers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean—  my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Vvliose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 
K.  llich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 

names  ? 
Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
1  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rk-Ii.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 

live  ? 
Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  flatter  tliose  tliat  die. 
A",  iltch.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st — thou  flatter'st 

me. 
Gaunt.  Oh  !  no ;  thou  diest,   though  I  the  sicker 

be. 
K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill. 
Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  see  the« 
ill  J 
111  in  myself  to  see^  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
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Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee  : 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  witliin  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  tlian  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  tlian  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame  ; 
Deposing  thee  before  tliou  wert  possess'd. 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
AVhy,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame,  to  let  this  land  by  lease  : 
But,  for  tliy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law  '^  j 

And  tliou 

K.  Ric/i. a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool. 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

JNIake  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  tlie  royal  blood, 

Witli  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  g^reat  Edward's  son, 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 

Should  run  tliy  head  from  thy  unreverend  ghouldfcW. 
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Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Ed\vard*s  son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son ; 
That  blood  ah-eady,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd  : 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  tliou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edv/ard's  blood  : 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have  j 
And  tliy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age  ^^, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  fiov/er. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  1  — 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  !  — 
Com'ey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  :  — 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

\_ExiL,  home  out  by  his  Altaidanfs. 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  suUens  have  5 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  'Beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right  j  you  say  true:   as  Hereford's  love, 
so  his  : 
As  theirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  North UMEERLAND. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 

majesty. 
K.  Rich.  Vv'liat  says  he  now  ? 
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jS'ort/i.  Nay,  nothing  j   all  is  said  : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so  ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ^ 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  : 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 

We  must  supplant  tliose  rough  rug-headed  kerns ; 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else  '^, 

But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 

And,  for  tliese  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge. 

Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seize  to  us 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment. 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  tlie  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke  ^^ 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  tliy  fatlier,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  tierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
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But;,  when  he  frown'd^  it  was  agahist  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Yvliich  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  I  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  betw^een. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York,  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon' d,  am  content  witlial. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights  j 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true  !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  tlie  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
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And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  tliose  tlioughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will  3  we  seize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  be  by,  the  while:  My  liege,  farewell: 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood^ 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.    Go,    Bushy,    to   the   earl   of  Wiltshire 
straight ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business  :   To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow  : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  I  ngland. 
For  he  is  just^  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen  :   to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [Flourish. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumerle,  Green,  and 
Bagot. 

Koj^h.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead, 

Ross.  And  living  too  -,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

JFillo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great  3  but  it  must  break  witb 
silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  tliy  mind  3    and  let  him  ne'ef 
speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again^  to  do  thee  harm  I 
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WiUo.  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
It  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him  3 
Unless  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him, 
Eereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  shame,  such  wrongs 
are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
JBy  flatterers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
^Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Iluss.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Willo^  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  -,  ^ 

As — blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  vv^arr'd  he  hath 
not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blowf? : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  \\'ars. 

Ross.   The  earl   of  Wiltshire  hatli  the   realm  in 
farm.  ' 
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WiUo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  brjkeii 
man. 

Korf/i.  Reproach,   and   dissolution,    hangcth   over 
him. 

Pwss.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman :  — Most  desrenerate  km?:] 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer  j 
And  unavoided  is  tlie  danger  now. 
For  suifering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so  -,  even  tlirough  the  hollow  eyes  of" 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Wlllo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost 
ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  : 
We  three  are  but  tliyself  3  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus: — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a 
bay 
In  Britany,  receiv'd  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham^ 
[The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel  J 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter^ 
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His  brother^  archbishop  lateof  Canterbmy, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton^  and  Francis 

Quoint, 

All  tliese,  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 

With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war^ 

Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience;, 

And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore  : 

Pe/haps,  they  had  ere  this  ;  but  that  they  stay 

The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 

If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 

Imp  out'^°  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 

Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt. 

And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 

Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg  :  [ 

But  if  you  faint,  -as  fearing  to  do  so,  \ 

Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,   to  horse !   urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear.  m 

Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there.      ■ 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II, 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen f  Bushy,  ^/?<;/ Bagot. 

Rushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad  •: 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  tlie  king. 
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To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
"Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
■  As  my  sweet  Richard  :  Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune" s  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
Witli  nothing  trembles  :   at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each   substance   of   a   grief    hath   twenty 
shadows. 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so  : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion ;   ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form''' :   so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awiy  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail  j 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     1  hen,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  tlian  your  lord's  departure  weep  not;  more's 

not  seen  : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so  j  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise  :  Howe'er  it  be^ 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  3  so  heavy  sadj 
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As,— though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think, — 
flakes  mo.  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 
,   Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  \cidy. 

Qucc!?.  'Tis  notliing  less  :   conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  fore-father  grief  3  mine  is  not  so  5  pyj 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief  3 
Or  something  hatli  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  :  || 

'Tis  in  reversion  tliat  I  do  possess  3 
But  what  it  is,  diat  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name  5  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green,  God  save   your   majesty! — and  well  met^ 

gentlemen  : —  \ 

I  hope,  tlie  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland.  \ 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so?  'tis  better  hope,  he  is^ 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  dost  tliou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power  -% 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
"Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  tliis  land  : 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himselfj, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.  O,    madam,    'tis    too    true  :    and    that    is 
worse, — 
The  lord  Nordiumberland,  his  young  son  Henry  Percy, 
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The  lords  of  Ross,  Beanmond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends^  are  fled  to  him. 

Bus// 1/.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumber- 
land, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction 
Traitors  ? 

Green.     "VVe  have  :  whereon  the  earl  of  Vv''orcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir  : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy  3 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  r 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer^ 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life^ 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck; 

O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  ! 

Uncle, 
.  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 
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York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts : 
Comfort's  in  heaven  -,  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land  ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serr.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 

York.  He  was  ? — Why,  so  !  —  go  all  which  way  it 

will ! 

The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold. 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. 

Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Flashy  -^,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  tliousand  pound  :  — 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  }^our  lordship  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  tliere;  — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  tlie  rest. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 

York.  God  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  unti"uth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. — > 
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What,  are  there  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ? 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  tliese  wars  ?  — 
Come,  sister,— cousin,  I  would  say-*:  pray,  pardon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Sen  ant.']  get  thee  home,  provide 

some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  tliat  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?  If  I  know 
How,  or  wliich  way,  to  order  these  affairs. 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hinds. 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  , — 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hatli  wrong'd  ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.  — Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you  :  — Go,  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley-castle. 

I  should  to  PI  ashy  too ; 

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Bushy,  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  le\y  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  tlie  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

VOL.   VI.  z 
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Bagof.  And  that's   the   wavering   commons  :    for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  parses  ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushi/.  Wherein  the  king   stands  generally   con- 

demn'd. 
Bagof.  If  judgement  lie  In  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.   Well,   I'll   for   refuge   straight  to   Bristol 
castle ; 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you  :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy.  That's  as  York  tlirives  to  beat  back  Bollng- 

broke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is — numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Bushy.  Farewell  at  oncej   for  once,  for  all,  and 

ever. 
Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

l^Exeunt. 
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SCEXE  III. 

The  IVilds  in  Glostershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland,  xvith 

Forces. 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

Nuii/i.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  -ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome  : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold,  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess : 
And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short  j  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Boliiig,  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? ' 

Enter  Harry  Percy. 
North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy^ 
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Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever.— 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Fercy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd  his 

health  of  you. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 
Pern/.  No,    my   good  lord)  he   hath  forsook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

Xorth.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake  together. 
Fercii.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  tlie  duke  of  Hereford  3 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there  j 
Then  witli  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  tlie  duke  of  Hereford, 

boy? 
Fercy.  No,  my  good  lord  5  for  that  is  not  forgot. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  5  this  is  the 

duke. 
Feraj.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  m.y  service. 
Such-  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young  j 
Which  elder  day^  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Bu'iii^.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy  ;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
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As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 

And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 

It  shall  be  still  tliy  true  love's  recompense  : 

My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?   And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there^  with  his  men  of  v  ar  ? 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  tliree  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour ; 
None  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  f/;?i/ Willoughby. 

North,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  firy-red  with  haste. 

Baling,  Welcome,    my  lords  :    I   wot,  your  love 
pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor  ;  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross,  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
IVillo,  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 
Boling.  Evermore   thanks^   the  exchequer  of  tlie 
poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 
North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley^  as  I  guess. 
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Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster ; 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk,  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  j  'tis  not  my  mean- 
ing. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out :  — 

To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 

From  the  most  glorious  regent  of  this  land. 

The  duke  of  York  5  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 

To  take  adv^antage  of  the  absent  time. 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by 
you 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  ! 

[Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle  ! — 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle  j  and  tliat  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
!But  tlien  more  why  3 — Why  have  tliey  dar'd  to  march 
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So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom  -, 

Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 

And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 

Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  kins:  is  hence  ? 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 

And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth. 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 

Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French  ; 

O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee^ 

And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  ! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault ; 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York,  Even  in  condition  of  tlie  worst  degree^— - 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason  : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come^ 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Baling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father  ! 
Will  you  permit  tliat  I  should  stand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
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If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted^  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  j 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father. 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  Attornies  are  denied  me  5 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abus'd. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon,  to  do  him  right. 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  v/ay. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, ^ — it  may  not  be  5 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own  :   and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  tlie  issue  of  tliese  arms  3 
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I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king  j 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  yoa, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well  ;—^ 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  tliis  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  dieir  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you  : — but  yet  I'll 
pause  ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  : 
Things  past  redress,  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IVK 

A  Camp  in  Wales, 

Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbuiy,  we  have  staid  ten  daySj 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
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And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman  -, 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead  3  we  will  not 
stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  countr}^  are  all  wither'd  ^^, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  j 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, — •. 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war  : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings, — 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd,  Richard  their  king  is  dead.         [Exit. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard  !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [Exit, 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Bolingbrokes  Camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter  Bolingbroke^  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Willougiiby,  Ross:  Officers  behind 
with  Bushy  and  Gree-s,  prisoners. 

Bolijig.  Bring  fortli  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  death. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him  5 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
Witli  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself- a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  near  in  love. 

Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 

Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  tlie  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
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Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods  ', 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat  ^^, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress  ^^^  leaving  me  no  sign^— 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  tliis. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death  : — See  them  deliver'd 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bu.ski/.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take  our 
souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Baling.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them  de- 

spatch'd. 
[^Exeu/it  Northumberland  and  Others,  icifh  prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house  j 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd, 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Baling.  -^  Thanks,    gentle    uncle. — Come,    lords^ 
away  3 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  5 
Av/hile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
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The  Coast  of  IVaks.     A  Castle  in  view. 

Flourish  :  drums  and  truwpets.  Enter  King  Richard, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerlt,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  tliis  at  hand  ? 
Aum.  Yea,  my  lord :  How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air. 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Thoucrh  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting; 
So,' weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  tliy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  eartii. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  sense  : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way  j 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
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Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder  -, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throvv  deatli  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop,  Fear  not,  my  lord  3  that  Power,  tliat  made 
you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embrac'd. 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse  j 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  m.eans,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss  5  ' 

Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin !   know'st  thou  not. 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  tlie  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke,— 
Who  all  this  while  hatli  revell'd  in  the  nighty 
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Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipode^^ — 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  tlie  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affirighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough -mde  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men^*  cannot  depo.se 
The  deputy  elected  by  tlie  Lord  : 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall :    for  heaven  stills  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 
SaJ.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm  :  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue. 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  tliousand  fighting  men  \ 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state  j 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  and  fled. 
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Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  :  Why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale  ? 

K.  B.ic/i.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aunf.  Comfort,  my  liege  j   remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself :   Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  !   thou  sleep'st. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king  j  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts :   I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     Cut  who 
Comes  here  ? 

•Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege. 
Than' can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  ! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepar'd  ^ 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss,  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care  ; 
And  what  loss  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so  : 
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Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  j 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us  : 
Cr)%  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ; 
The  worst  is — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
\A^hich  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears  ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  thy  majesty  j   b(.ys,  with  women's  voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown  : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows  ^'■^ 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state  j 
Yea,  distaff  women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :   both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

A'.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  tliou  tell'st  a  tale  so 
ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?   where  is  Green  ■'•'  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  witli  such  peaceful  steps? 
]f  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

VOL.    VI.  A   A 
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Scroop,  Peace  have  they  made  witli  him,  indeed, 

my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,   damn'd  without  re- 
demption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,   in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
I'hree  Judasses,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  ten'ible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate :  — 
Again  uncurse  their  souls  3  their  peace  is  made 
Widi  heads,  and  not  with  hands :  those  whom  you 

curse, 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  fiill  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum,  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 

dead  ? 
Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  tliem  at  Bristol  lost*.their  heads. 
Au?fi.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  povver ? 
K»  Rich.  No  matter  where  3  of  comfort  no  man 
speak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  witli  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so,—  for  what  can  we  bequeath^ 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
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Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deatli  of  kinors  :  — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war  j 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  tJiey  have  depos'd  ; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd  ; 
All  murder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court :   and  there  the  antick  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  3 
Allowing  him  a  breatli,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable  ;  and,  humour'd  tlius, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  witli  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  king  ! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence  j  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends  : — Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me— I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present 
woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
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To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  3   no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  deatli^'^j 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Anm.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him  j 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.llkh.  Thou  chid'st  me  well: — Proud  Boling- 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  f  )r  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over- blown  3 

An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. 

J-ay,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  tlie  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  :  — 
Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bolingbroke  3 
And  all  your  nortliern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  RicL  Thou  hast  said  enough. 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

[7o  yJii merle. 
Of  that  sweet  \vay  I  was  in  to  despair  I 
What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
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By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort^*  any  more. 
Go,  to  Flint  castle ;  there  I'll  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge  j   and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  tliat  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none  : — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Uich.  He  does  me  double  wTong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  tliem  hence  ; — Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Eolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Wales.     Before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter   with  drum   and   colours,    Bolingbroke   and 
Forces;  York,  NortiiUxMberland,  and  Others. 

BoUng.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd  ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord  ; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hatli  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say — king  Richard  : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 
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North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me  j  only  to  be  brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

"Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length.     ' 

Boliiig.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you  should. 

York.  Take  not,   good   cousin,   further  than  you 
should. 
Lest  you  mis- take  :   The  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not 
INIyself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 

AVell,  Hariy ;  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord. 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally! 
"VVhy,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  kino-  •   kinsf  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And  with  him  are  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  :  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  \To  North, 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  min'd  ears^  and  tlius  deliver. 
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Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees,  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand ; 

And  sends  aUegiance.  and  true  faith  of  heart. 

To  his  most  royal  person  :   hither  come 

Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 

Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd. 

And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 

If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 

And  lay  the  summer  s  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen  : 

The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 

The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 

My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 

Go,  signify  as  much  ;  while  here  we  march 

Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[Nort/mniherhmd  advances  to  the  Cattle  xcith  a 
Trumpet. 
Let's  march  witliout  tlie  noise  of  threat'ning  drum. 
That  from  tlie  castle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointilients  may  be  well  pems'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  tlian  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  tire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water  : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  eartli  I  rain 
My  waters  j  on  tlie  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 
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A  park  sounded,  and  answered  bj/  another  trumpet  icithin. 
Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walls  A'i/v^  Richard,  Me 
Bisk  op  of  Carlisle,  A  u  m  e  r  l  e  ,  S  c  r  o  o  p ,  a 7/f/  S  a  l  i  s  - 

BURY. 

York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  dotli  himself  appear. 
As  doth  the  bkishing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east  j 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  fortJi 
Controlling  majesty  j   Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd  3  and  thus  long  have  we 
stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[To  Northumberland. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king  : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  a\^'ful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 
If  wc  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 
For  well  Vv^e  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  scepter. 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends  3 
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Yet  know^ — my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  must' ring"  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence  j  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,} 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treason  :   He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ^®  ^ 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

Nort/i.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !  Thy  thrice  noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand. 
And  by  tlie  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones  3 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  5 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt  j 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
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Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees  ; 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say, — thus  the  king  re- 
turns 3 

His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  3 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction  : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
We  do  debase  ourselves,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[To  Aumcrle, 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Au?u.  No,  my  good  lord  3  let's  fight  with  gentle 
words. 
Till   time    lend  friends,   and   friends    their    helpful 
swords. 
K.  Rich.  O  God  !  o  God  !  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  ofl:' again 
With  words  of  sooth  ^^ !  O,  tliat  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 
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Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  ! 

Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I'll  give  thee  scope  to 

beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Aum.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolins- 


o 


broke. 


K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  Must  he 
submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented  :  Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o' God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
JNIy  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage  ; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown  -, 
My  figured  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood  ; 
My  scepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff  5 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave;  — 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head  ^^ : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  livej 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Aumerle,  tliou  weep'st ;  My  tender-hearted  cousin  !-— 
We'll  make  foul  weatlier  with  despised  tears  3 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  tlie  summer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
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And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus  3 — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place^ 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies 
Two  kiiisimn,  disg'd  their  graves  ivifh  weepifig  eyes? 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me, — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
AVhat  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you 5  may't  please  you  to  come  down. 
K.  Rich.  Down,   down,   I  come  3    like   glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

INorth.  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court  ?  Base  court,  where  kings  grow  base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the   base   court  ?    Come   down  ?    Down,   court  ! 

down  kins;  ! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  w^here  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  \_  Exeunt ,fro7n  above. 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 
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Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants,  klow. 

Bating.  Stand  all  apart, 

And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  [Kneeling. 

K,  Rielt.  Fair  cousin,   you  debase   your  princely 
knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  ratlier  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleasd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least,  \_l'ouching  his  own  head.']  although 
your  knee  be  low. 

Baling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Rieh.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours,  and  all. 

Baling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve  : — They  well  deserve 
to  have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :   nay,  dry  your  eyes  j 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  fatlier. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London  -.  —  Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Boli/'g.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K,  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say,  no. 

[F'ounsh,     Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IF, 

Langley.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden, 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think. 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

1  I'Udy,  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight,  I 

When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Qveen  Of  neither^  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady,  Madam^  I'll  sing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well,  that  tliou  hast  cause  j 
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But  thou  should'st  please  me  better,  would'st  thou 
weep. 
1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 

good. 
Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do  me 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 

Efiter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

\_Queen  and  Ladies  retire, 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Gi\'e  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 

All  must  be  even  in  our  government. ■ 

You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Scrv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale^ 
Keep  lav/,  and  fo'-m,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  fiim  estate  ? 
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When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gf/rd.  Hold  thy  peace  : 

He  that  hath  sufFer'd  diis  disorder'd  spring, 

Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 

The  weedsj  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter. 

That  seem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 

Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  ail,  by  Bolingbroke  j 

I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gat^d.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh  !   what  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden  !  We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wo'and  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees-; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  widi  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  tliat  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  tlirown  down. 

1  Ser.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  shall  be  de- 
pos'd  ? 

Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already  j  and  depos'd, 
Tis  doubt,  he  will  be  :  Letters  came  last  night 
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To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidmgs. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death. 

Through  want  of  speaking  ! — Thou,  old  Adam's  like* 
ness,  [Coming from  her  concealment. 

Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  ? 
What  Eve,  v^hat  serpent  hatli  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  tliou  say,  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  tiling  tlian  earth. 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  speak,  tliou  wretch. 

Card.  Pardon  me,  madam  :   little  joy  have  I, 
To  breatlie  tiiis  news ;  yet,  what  I  say,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  tlie  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke  ;  tlieir  fortunes  botli  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
iVnd  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light  j 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  tlie  English  peers. 
And  with  tliat  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  tliat  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Dotli  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  tliat  knows  it  ?  O,  tliou  tliink'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.— Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — ■ 

VOL.   VI.  B    B 
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What,  was  I  bom  to  this  !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? — 
Gardner,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'st,  may  never  grow^^. 

\_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Card.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
Jn  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.       lExeunt, 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

London.     IVestminstcr  Hal!. 

The  I^ords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne  ;  the 
Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  beloiv.  Enter 

BOLINGBROKE,     AUMERLE,     SURREY,     NORTH- 
UMBERLAND, PeRCY  ,  FiTZW  ATER,  another  Lord, 

Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  At- 
tendants.    Oj/icers  behind,  with  Bagot. 

BoHmr,  Call  forth  Bagrot : 


Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind  j 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  deatli  j 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end  ^°. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know,  your  daring 


tongue 


Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver' d. 

In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 

I  heard  you  say,— I*  not  my  arm  of  length, 

That  reachethfrom  the  restful  English  eourt 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head  ? 

Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 

I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 

The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
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Than  Bollngbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be^ 
In  this  your  cousin's  deatli. 

.'■ym.  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars  ^\ 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 

With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  m.arks  thee  out  for  hell :   I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
lb  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up, 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  tlie  best 
In  all  tliis  presence,  that  hatli  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  tliy  valour  stand  on  sympathies  '*-, 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  tliine : 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st,    . 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  tliou  liest  j 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  witli  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. . 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Feraj.  Aumerle,  thou  liest  5  his  honour  is  as  true. 
In  tliis  appeal,  as  tliou  art  all  unjust : 
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And;,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  tliee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  ;   seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aimi.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  tlie  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

Lord.  I  take  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle  j 
And  spur  tliee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla' d  in  tliy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun  :   there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  tliou  dar'st. 

Amn.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at 
all: 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twent)^  tliousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey,  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  ver}^  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Titz.  My  lord,  'tis  true :  you  were  in  presence  tlien ; 
And  you  can  witness  witli  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  tliou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy  ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  tliou  tlie  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  I 
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If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies  :   there  is  my  bond  of  faith. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say. 
That  diou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

AiWf.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage, 
Tliat  Norfolk  lies  :   here  do  I  throw  down  this. 
If  he  niay  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Bu/ing.  These  difterences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  Norforlk  be  repeal'd  :   repeal'd  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  signories ;  when  he's  return'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. — 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;   in  glorious  Christian  held 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy  3  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
Ilis  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Doing.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 
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Car.  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

holing.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraliam  1 — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  YoT^K,  attended. 

York.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-piuck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  scepter  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  tliat  name  the  fourth  ! 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  — 
Worst  in  tliis  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  tlie  truth. 
Would  God,  tliat  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard  j  then  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here,  tliat  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  : 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  plan  Led  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breatli, 
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And  he  himself  not  present?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 

That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  tlie  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound  ; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  sciills. 

O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house. 

It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth: 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — v/oe  ! 

North,  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir^  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here  :  — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial*^. — 
May't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit  ? 

Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 
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York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  [/vr/V. 

Baling.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer  : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,         [To  Carlialc. 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Be-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  OJicers 
bearing  the  croixn,  4-c, 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : — 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.    Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men  :  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :   but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  trutli  in  all,  but  one  3  I,  in  twelve  tliousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  king  !  — Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 

Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, 

The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown  : — Here,  cousin,  seize 
the  crown  3 
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Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand  ;  on  that  side,  thine 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  hke  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another  j 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Boling.  I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 
K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  my  griefs  are 

mine  : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

BoH/ig.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 

crown. 
K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares 

down. 
My  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  care  donej 
Your  care  is— gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  witli  me  they  stay. 
Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 
K.  Rick.  Ay,  no;  —  no,  ay;  — for  I  must  nothing 

be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself,:  — 
1  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  scepter  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
Witli  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
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With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
Witli  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oatlis  : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear  j 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forgo  ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd  j 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achiev'd  ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days !  — 
What  more  remains  ? 

j^urth.  No  more,  but  tliat  you  read 

[fyff'ering  a  paper. 
These  accusations,  and  tliese  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  tliem,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Woiild  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  If  thou  would'st. 
There  should' st  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  daran'd  in  the  book  of  heaven : — 
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Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, — 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate^  wash  your  hands^ 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.  My  lord,  despatch  5  read  o'er  these  articles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see  : 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  tliem  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here^*. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king  ; 
Make  glory  base  -,  and  sovereignty,  a  slave  5 
Proud  majesty,  a  subject ;  state,  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  tliou  haught,  insulting 
man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usm'p'd  : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out,  / 

And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself !  ' 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  raelt  myself  away  in  water-drops  ! — 
Good  king, — great  king,—  (and  yet  not  greatly  good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight ; 
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That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Baling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 
North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  dotli 

come. 
K.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  torment' st  me  ere  I  come  to 

hell. 
Baling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumber- 
land. 
North.  The  commons  will  not  tlien  be  satisfied. 
K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied  :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's— myself. 

Re-entcr  Attendant ,  uith  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ?— O,  flattering  glass. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 

Thou  dost  beguile  me  I  Was  this  face  the  face. 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?  Was  this  the  face. 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  this  tlie  face,  that  faced  so  many  follies. 

And  was  at  last  outfaced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  tlie  face  j 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  grounJ, 
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For  there  it  is^  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  desti'oy'd  my  face. 
.    Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hatli  destroy 'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rick.  Say  tliat  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha  I  let's  see; — 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within  ^ 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance :  and  I  thank  thee,  king. 
For  tliy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 

doling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Tuch.  Fair  cousin  ?  Why,  I  am  greater  than  a 
king : 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects  ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boli/ig.  Yet  ask, 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  ? 

Boling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Baling.  Whither? 
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K.  Rich,  Whitlier  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your 

sights. 
BoVnig.  Go  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Rich.  O,  good  !  Convey  ? — Conveyers ''^  are  you 
all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard,  some  Lords,  and  a  guard, 
Boli/ig.  On  Wednesday  next,  w^e  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation  :   lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Exevfit  all  but  the  Abbot,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  fid 
Aumerle. 
Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 
Car.  The  woe's  to  come  j  the  children  yet  imbom 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  tliem  as  tliorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  tlie  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise  : — 
I  see,  yovir  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  j 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper  3  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen,  This  way  the  king  will  come)  tliis  is  the 
way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower^ 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke  : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 

My  fair  rose  witlier  :  Yet  look  up  ;  behold ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.— 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand  ^"^  j 

Thou  map  of  honour  3  thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 

And  not  king  Richard  3  tliou  most  beauteous  inn. 

Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  tliee. 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not 
so, 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden  :  learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  trutli  of  what  we  are 
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Shows  us  but  this  :   I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 

To  grim  necessity  ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  tliee  to  France, 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 

Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 

Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Q2ice}i.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and 
mind 
Transform'd,  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  tliine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrustcth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpow^r'd  j.  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod  j 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed  3  if  aught  but 
beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  tliee  hence  for  France : 
Think,  I  am  dead  5  and  that  even  here  tliou  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief> 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  tlie  senseless  brand  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  tliy  moving  tongue, 

VOL.   VI.  c  c 
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And,  in  compassion,  weep  tlie  fire  out : 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 

For  tlie  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My    lord,    the    mind    of    Bolingbroke    is 
chang'd  j 

You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  j 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  liic/i.  Northumberland,    thou    ladder    where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, — 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  comiption  :   tliou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all  j 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  tlie  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  -, 
Tliat  fear,  to  hate'j  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  deatli. 

Nort/i.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part  5  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate. 
A  twofold  marriage  ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me  3 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  maiTied  wife. — 
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Let  me  unkiss  the  oiUh  'twixt  tliee  and  me  j 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland  ;  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 

Qveen,  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  liich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  tlie  near  . 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  hea^y  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  tlius  I  take  thy  heart. 

[77/fj^  kiss. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  'twere  no  good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

\_Kiss  again. 
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So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  witli  a  groan. 

A'.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton   with  this  fond 
delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Vule  0/ York's  Palace. 
Enter  York,  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 
rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  1  leave  ? 

Dnch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as   I   said,  the  duke,  great  Boling- 
broke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 
While   all   tongues  cried— God   save   thee,  Boling- 

broke  ! 
You  would  have  tliought  tlie  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
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Upon  his  visage  3  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once, — 
Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.  Alas,   poor  Richard !    where  rides  he   the 
while  ? 

Yorli.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  v/ell-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next*'. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard 3  no  man  cried,  God  save  him) 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head  -, 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel 'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hatli  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 
Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
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York.  Aumerle  that  was  3 

But  tliat  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
Andj  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now  : 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Duch.  Welcome,,  my  son  :    Who  are  the  violets 
now. 
That  sti-ew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ? 

Ari7)K  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not: 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York,  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time. 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
^Miat   news    from    Oxford  ?    hold  tliose   justs    and 
triumphs  ? 

A  mil.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not  5  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  witliout  tliy 
bosom  ? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it ; 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  3 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 

1  fear,  I  fear, 

Vuch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 
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'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  cnter'd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.   Bound  to  himself?   what   doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

A\im.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  I  may  not 
show  it. 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treason  !   foul  treason  !— villain  !  traitor  !  slave  ! 

Duck.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho  !  who  is  widiin  tliere  ?    [Enter  a  Str- 
la?^.]  Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy  !  wdiat  treachery  is  here ! 

Duck.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say  j  saddle  my  horse : — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [/vJvY  Servant. 

Duck.  What's  tlie  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duck.  I  will  not  peace  : — What  is  the  matter,  son  ? 

Jujn.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duck.  Thy  life  answer  ! 

lle-entcr  Senant,  nitk  boots. 
York,  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 
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Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd  :  — 
Hence,  villain  -,  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[7b  the  Serxant, 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Dvch.  Why,  York,  vi^hat  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  r 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

Yorh.  Tliou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

I^i'ch-  He  shall  be  none ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  Then  what  is  tliat  to  him  ? 

York.  Away, 
Fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

I^uch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  j  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son  : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
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He  is  as  like  tliee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unmly  woman. 

[Exit. 

Duch.  After,  Aumerle  j  mount  thee  upon  his  horse ; 
Spur,  post  J  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind  ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee :  Away  j 
Begone.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Windsor.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King;  Percy,  a?ul  other 

Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  untlirifty  son  ? 
Tis  full  three  montlis,  since  I  did  see  him  last :  — 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  : 
Enquire  at  London"*',  'mongst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
Willi  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
J^ven  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  j 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
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Takes  on  the  point  of  honour^  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Peny.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince ; 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Baling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Pern/.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the  stews; 
And  from  the  common' st  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Boling.  As  dissolute,  as  desperate  :    yet,  tlirough 
both 
T  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope. 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  fortli. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  A  u  M  E  R  L  E,  hastilij. 

Amu  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Boling.  What  means 

Our  cousin,  tliat  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  ? 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace.     I  do  beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling,  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —  [^Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 
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Baling.  Intended^  or  committed,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  tliy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Jvm.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  tlie  key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boli/ig.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aunierk  lochs  the  door. 
York.  [JJlt/iifi,]  My  liege,  beware  j  look  to  thy- 
self j 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  tliere. 

Baling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.  [Drawing, 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand  5 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York.  [Within.]  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[Balingbrokc  opens  the  door, 

E?ifer  York. 

Baling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak  3 
Recover  breath ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past: 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  tliere. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  'Twas,    villain,   ere    thy  hand    did   set    it 
down.— 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king  j 
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Fear^  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  tliat  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Bo/ing.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  !— 

0  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 

Thou  sheer ^^^  immaculate^  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  j 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies^ 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies  : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;   giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duck.   llFithm.l  What  ho,  my  liege  !    for   God's 
sake,  let  me  in. 

Boling,   What   shrill-voic'd   suppliant  makes   tiiis 
eager  cry  ? 

Diicli.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  kingj  'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door ; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter'd,---from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  T/ie  Beggar  and  the  King  ^", — 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  ; 

1  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
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This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

r.nfcr  Duchcsf!. 

Buch.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man  , 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  otlier  can. 

To/A:.  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  dost  thou  make 
here  ? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  \_Kneels, 

Baling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy  J  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Anm.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kneels. 

lU  may'st  thou  thriv^e,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words   come  from  his   mouth,   ours  from  our 

breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside  : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  {hey  grow  : 
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His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 

Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  ;  tlien  let  them  have 

That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Bolhig.  Good  aunt^  stand  up. 

Diic/i.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  upj 

But,  pardon,  first ;  and  afterguards,  stand  up. 
And  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon — should  be  tiie  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,   king ;   say,  pardonnez 
moy. 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  ! — 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land  ; 
Ihe  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  tliou  thine  ear  ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Baling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up, 

.Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand. 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again ; 
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Twice  saying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Bo/hig.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Diic/i.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Bolhig.  But  for  our  ti'usty  brother-in-law-'', — and 
the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destmction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  witliin  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
j^Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

Diic/i.  Come,  my  old  son) — I  pray  God  make  tiice 
new.  •         lExcunt. 

SCENE  IF, 

Enter  Exton,  a?id  a  Scrcauf. 

Exton.  Didst  tliou  not  mark  tlie  king,  what  words 
he  spake  ? 
Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Herv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  Have  I  no  friend  i  quoth  he :  he  spake  it 
twice. 
And  urg'd  it  twice  togetlier  3  did  he  not? 
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Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me  j 
As  who  should  say, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart  -, 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V, 

Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle, 
Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul  • 
My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ^ 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort, — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
"With  scruples,  and  do  set  tlie  word  itself 
Again  the  word : 

As  thus,  Co/nej — little  ones  ;  and  then  again^ — 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition^  they  do  ploS 
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Unlikely  wonders :  how  tliese  vain  weak  nails 

May  tear  a  passage  through  tlie  tlinty  ribs 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 

And^  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves,— 

That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves. 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last  j  like  silly  beggars, 

Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  tlieir  shame,— 

That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 

And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease. 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 

And  none  contented  :   Sometimes  am  I  king  j 

Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 

And  so  I  am  :  Then  crushing  penury 

Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by. 

Think  that  I  am  unking' d  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  notliing  :— But,  whate'er  I  am. 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 

Witli  nothing  shall  be  pleas' d,  till  he  be  eas'd 

"With  being  nothing.— Musick  do  I  hear  ?      [Musick. 

Ha,  ha  !  keep  time  :  —  How  sour  sweet  musick  is. 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  musick  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string ; 

But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

VOL.  VI.  I*  ^ 
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I  wasted  time^  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock  : 
My  thoughts  are  minutes  j  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 
Their  M^atches  on  to  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch. 
Whereto  my  finger,  Hke  a  dial's  point, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  stiuke  upon  my  heart. 
Which  is  tlie  bell :   So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  :  — but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'the  clock  '"". 
This  musick  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more  3 
For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love  j  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  tliis  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Uklu  Thanks,  noble  peer  5 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  tliou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog  ^^ 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king. 
When  thou  wert  king  5  who,  travelling  towards  York^ 
With  much  ado,  ?t  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  master's  face. 
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O,  how  it  yern'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bohngbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse,  tliat  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid  j 
That  horse,  tliat  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K,  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?    Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke   was  on  his 
back  I 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  j 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  iie  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horse  j 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke^*. 

E/iier  Keeper,  mfh  a  dish. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place  3  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[/'o  the  Groom t 
K.  Rich.  If  tliou  love   me,   'tis  time   thou  wert 

away. 
Groom,  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 

shall  say.  [Exit, 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 
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K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  iirst,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  3  sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  tlie  contraiy. 
K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee ! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

\_Beats  the  Keeper, 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  arjned. 

K.  Rich.  How   now  ?    what  means  death  in  this 
rude  assault  ? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  tliy  death's  instrument. 

[Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another  ;  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
•Mount,  mount,  my  soul  !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high: 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

[Dies. 
Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood  : 
Both  have  I  spilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good  ! 
For  now  tlie  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear  -, — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  tliem  burial  here. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Windsor,     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Flourish,      Enter  Bo  ling  broke,   and  York,    uith 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  tlie  latest  news  we  hear. 
Is — that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glostershire  5 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  a  paper. 

Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains  3 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Scely  ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors, 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overtlirow. 

Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  w  ell  I  wot. 
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Enter  Percy,  xcith  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy.  The    grand  conspirator,   abbot   of  West- 
minster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  5 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  :  — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  widi  it  joy  thy  life  j  • 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife  : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Extort,  xvith  Attendants  hearing  a  coffin. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear  :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Boling.  Exton,  I  tliank  thee  not  3    for  thou  hast 
wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  m.outh,  my  lord,  did  I  thig 
deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee  ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
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The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour  : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 

And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 

Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 

That  blood  should  sprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow  : 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent ; 

I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 

To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand  :  — 

MarcAi  sadly  after  ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt. 
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— inhabitable—]  i.  e.  JVoT  habitable, 
— my  sceptefs  awe — The  rexerence  due  to  my 
sceptre. 

^  This  ue  prescribe^  though  no  physician,  ^-c]  I  must 
make  one  remark^  in  general,,  on  the  rhymes  through- 
out tliis  whole  play ;  tliey  are  so  much  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  tlie  wTiting,  that  they  appear  to  me  of  a  dif- 
ferent hand.  What  confirms  this,  is,  that  the  context 
does  every  where  exactly  (and  frequently  much  better) 
connect  witliout  the  inserted  rhymes,  except  in  a  very 
few  places  -,  and  just  there  too,  tlie  rhyming  verses 
are  of  a  much  better  taste  than  all  tlie  otliers,  which 
rather  strengtiiens  my  conjecture.  pope. 

"  This  observation  of  Mr.  Pope's,"  says  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, ''  happens  to  be  very  unluckily  placed  here; 
*'  because  the  context,  without  the  inserted  rhimes, 
*'  will  not  connect  at  all.  Read  tliis  passage  as  it' 
*'  would  stand  corrected  by  this  rule,  and  we  shall 
*'  find^  when  the  rhiming  part  of  the  dialogue  is  left 
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'•  out,  king  Richard  begins  with  dissuading  them 
'*"  from  the  duel,  and,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  ap- 
"^  points  tlie  time  and  place  of  tlieir  combat." 

Mr.  Edwards's  censure  is  rather  hasty ;  for  in  the 
note,  to  which  it  refers,  it  is  allowed  that  some  rhymes 
•must  be  retained  to  make  out  tlie  connection. 

9TF.EVEXS. 

*  — no  boot.]  That  is,  no  advantage,  no  use,  in 
delay  or  refusal .  j  0  h  n  s  o  n  . 

*  The  slavish  motive — ]  Motive,  for  instrument. 

•  "WAR  BURTON. 

Rather  that  which  fear  puts  in  motion. 

JOHNSON. 

^  A  caitiff  recreant — ]  Caitiff  originally  signified  a 
prisoner;  nexta  5/are,  from  the  condition  of  prisoners  j 
then  a  scoundrel,  from  the  qualities  of  a  slave. 

In  this  passage  it  partakes  of  all  these  significations. 

JOHNSON. 

■^  Moubray,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  ob- 
serves, both  from  Matthew  Paris  and  Holinshead, 
that  the  duke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  entered  tlie  lists 
first :  and  this  indeed  must  have  been  the  regular 
method  of  the  combat ;  for  the  natural  order  of 
things  requires,  that  the  accuser  or  challenger  should 
be  at  the  place  of  appointment  first.      steevens. 

^  As  gentle  and  as  Jocund,  as  to  jest,]  Not  so  neither. 
We  should  read,  to  justj  /.  e.  to  tilt  or  tournay, 
which  was  a  kind  of  sport  too,  •warbuuton. 
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The  sense  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the 
author  had  written  what  his  commentator  substitutes  j 
but  the  rhyme,  to  which  sense  is  too  often  enslaved, 
obliged  Shakspeare  to  write  ^e-sf,  and  obliges  us  to 
read  it.  johnson. 

9  And  for  we  think,  S^^c]  These  five  verses  are 
omitted  in  the  otlier  editions,  and  restored  from  the 
first  of  1598.  POPE. 

^°  To  wake  our  peace,-— —' 

JVhich  so  rous'd  up 

Might -fright  fair  peace,]  Thus  the  sentence 

stands  in  the  common  reading,  absurdly  enough  5 
which  made  tlie  Oxford  Editor,  instead  oi  fright  fair 
peace,  read,  he  affrighted;  as  if  these  latter  words 
could  ever,  possibly,  have  been  blundered  into  the 
former  by  transcribers.  But  his  business  is  to  alter  as 
his  fancy  leads  him,  not  to  reform  errors,  as  the  text 
and  rules  of  criticism  direct.  In  a  word  then,  the 
true  original  of  the  blunder  was  this :  the  editors 
before  Mr.  Pope  had  taken  their  editions  from  the 
folios,  in  which  the  text  stood  thus, 

the  dire  aspect 

Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbour  swords  ; 
Which  thus  rouz'd  up 


fright  fair  peace. 

This  is  sense.  But  Mr.  Pope,  who  carefully  examined 
the  first  printed  plays  in  quarto  (very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  edition)  coming  to  this  place,  found 
five  lines,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  play  printed  in 
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1598,  omitted  in  the  lirst  general  collection  of  the 
poet's  works ;  and,  not  enough  attending  to  their  agree- 
ment with  the  common  text,  put  them  into  their 
place.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the  live  lines  were  omitted 
by  Shakspeare  himself,  as  not  agreeing  to  the  rest  of 
the  context  j  which,  on  revise,  he  tliought  fit  to  alter. 
On  this  account  I  have  put  them  into  hooks,  not  as 
spurious,  but  as  rejected  on  the  author's  revise  j  and, 
indeed,  with  great  judgment ;  for. 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country  s  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep, 
as  pretty  as  it  is  in  the  image,  is  absurd  in  the  sense  : 
for  peace  awake  is  still  peace,  as  well  as  when  asleep. 
The  difference  is,  that  peace  asleep  gives  one  the  no- 
tion of  a  happy  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxur)'-, 
which  is  not  tlie  idea  the  speaker  would  raise,  and 
from  which  state  the  sooner  it  was  awaked  the  better. 

WARJJURTON. 

To  this  note,  written  with  such  an  appearance  of 
taste  and  judgment,  I  am  afraid  every  reader  will  not 
subscribe.  It  is  true,  that  peace  awake  is  still  peace, 
as  well  as  when  asleep;  but  peace  awakened  by  the 
tumults  of  tliese  jarring  nobles,  and  peace  indulging 
in  profound  tranquillity,  convey  images  sufficiently 
opposed  to  each  other  for  the  poet's  purpose.  To  wake 
jjeace  is  to  introduce  discord.  Peace  asleep,  is  peace 
exerting  its  natural  influence,  from  which  it  would  be 
frighted  by  the  clamours  of  war.  steevens. 

*^  — compassionate — ]  Compassionate  is  \\qxq  plain,' 
five,  endeavouring  to  move  compassion. 
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^2  Norfolk,  so  far — ]  I  have  addressed  myself  to 
thee  as  to  mine  enemy,  I  now  utter  my  last  words  with 
kindness  and  tenderness.  Corf  ess  thy  treasons. 

JOHNSON^. 

^^  —journeyman  to  grief?]  I  am  afraid  our  author 
in  this  place  designed  a  very  poor  quibble,  as  journey 
signifies  both  travel  and  a  day's  uork.  However,  he 
is  not  to  be  censured  for  what  he  himself  rejected. 

JOiiNsoisr. 

The  quarto,  in  v/hich  these  lines  are  found,  is  said 
in  its  title-page  to  have  been  corrected  by  the  author  j 
and  the  play  is  indeed  more  accurately  printed  than 
most  of  the  other  single  copies.  There  is  now  how- 
ever no  method  of  knowing  by  whom  the  alteration 
was  made.  steevens. 

^^  — yet  a  true-born  Englishman.]  Here  the  first 
act  ought  to  end,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
acts  there  may  be  time  for  John  of  Gaunt  to  accom- 
pany his  son,  return,  and  fall  sick.  Then  the  first 
scene  of  the  second  act  begins  with  a  natural  conver- 
sation, interrupted  by  a  message  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  which  the  king  is  called  to  visit  him,  which  visit 
is  paid  in  the  following  scene.  As  the  play  is  now 
divided,  more  time  passes  between  the  two  last  scenes 
of  tlie  first  act  than  between  tlie  first  act  and  tlie 
second.  johnson. 

*'*  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy ;]  Our  author, 
who  gives  to  all  nations  the  customs  of  England,  and 
to  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  has  charged  the 
times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not  perhaps  known  then. 
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but  very  frequent  in  Shakspearc  s  time,  and  much  la- 
mented by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  ancestors. 

JOHNSON. 

*^  Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  lau ;]  State 
of  law,  i.  e.  legal  sutertignty.  But  the  Oxford  editor 
alters  it  to  state  oer  laze,  i.  e.  absolute  sovereignty.  A 
doctrine,  which,  if  our  poet  ever  learnt  at  all,  he 
learnt  not  in  the  reign  when  this  play  was  written, 
queen  Elizabeth's,  but  in  the  reign  after  it,  king 
James's.  By  bondslave  to  the  law,  the  poet  means 
his  being  enslaved  to  his  favo2irite  subjects. 

AVARRURTOy. 

This  sentiment,  whatever  it  be,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. I  understand  it  differently  from  the  learned 
commentator,,  being  perhaps  not  quite  so  zealous  for 
Shakspeare's  political  reputation.  The  reasoning  of 
Gaunt,  1  think,  is  this :  7)//  setting  thy  royalties  to 
farm  thou  hast  reduced  thy m  If  to  a  state  below  sove- 
reignty, thou  art  now  no  longer  king  but  landlord  of 
England,  subject  to  the  same  restraint  and  limitations  as 
other  landlords  ;  by  waking  thy  condition  a  state  of  law, 
a  condition  upon  which  the  common  rules  oj  law  can  ope- 
rate,  thou  art  become  a  bondslave  to  the  law  j  thou 
hast  made  thyself  amenable  to  laws  from  which  thou  wcrt 
originally  exempt. 

Whether  this  interpretation  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain 
tliat  Dr.  Warbiurton's  explanation  of  bondslave  to  the 
law  is  not  true.  j  o  h  n  s  o  x . 

^'  And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age,']  Shak- 
speare^  I  believe,  took  this  idea  from  die  figure  of 
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Time,  who  is  armed  with  a  scythe,  which  (from  its 
form)  was  anciently  called  a  crook.  Crooked  may 
mean  armed  with  a  crook.  steevens. 

^^  — ivhcre  no  ijemm  else,']  This  alludes  to  the 
ti-adition  that  St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land from  venomous  reptiles  of  every  kind. 

STEEVENS. 

^^  l!\or  the  preTenfion  of  poor  BoUnghroke, 

About  /lis  marriage,  S^c."]  When  the  duke  of  Here- 
ford, after  his  banishment,  went  into  France,  he  was 
honourably  entertained  at  that  court,  and  would  have 
obtained  in  marriage  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Berr}^,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Richard 
prevented  the  match. 

^°  Imp  out ]  As  this  expression  frequently  oc- 
curs in  our  author,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the 
original  meaning  of  it.  When  the  wing-feathers  of 
a  hawk  were  dropped,  or  forced  out  by  any  accident, 
it  was  usual  to  supply  as  many  as  were  deficient. 
This  operation  was  called,  to  imp  a  hawk. 

So  in  The  DeviVs  Charter,   1607  ' 
*'  His  plumes  only  imp  the  muse's  wings." 

STEEVENS. 

^^  Idke  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  ciwry. 
Distinguish  forjn ;]  This  is  a  fine  similitude, 
and  the  tiling  meant  is  this :  amongst  mathematical 
recreations,  there  is  one  in  optics,  in  which  a  figure  is 
drawn,  wherein  all  the  rules  of  perspective  are  in- 
verted; so  that,   if  held   in  the  same  position  with 
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those  pictures  which  are  drawn  accordhig  to  the  rules 
of  perspectkc,  it  can  present  nothing  but  confusion  : 
and  to  be  seen  in  form,  and  under  a  regular  appear- 
ance, it  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  contrary  station  j 
or,  as  Shakspeare  says,  efd  awry,     warburton. 

22  — might  have  retir'd  his  power,']  Might  have 
dra-wn  it  hack.     French  retirer,  to  draw  back. 

23  Get  thee  to  Flashy,]  The  lordship  of  Plashj  was 
a  town  of  the  duchess  of  Gloster's  in  Essex.  See 
Halts  Chronicle,  p.  13. 

2*  Come,  sister, — cousin,  /  would  say ;]  This  is  one 
of  Shakspeare's  touches  of  nature.  York  is  talk- 
ing to  the  queen  his  cousin,  but  the  recent  death  of 
his  sister  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.        steevens. 

^^  Scene  IV.]  Here  is  a  scene  so unartfiilly  and  ir- 
regularly thrust  into  an  improper  place,  tliat  I  cannot 
but  suspect  it  accidentally  transposed  -,  which,  when 
the  scenes  were  written  on  single  pages,  might  easily 
happen  in  the  wildness  of  Shakspeare's  drama.  This 
dialogue  was,  in  the  author's  draught,  probably  the 
second  scene  in  the  ensuing  act,  and  there  T  would 
advise  the  reader  to  insert  it,  though  I  have  not  ven- 
tured on  so  bold  a  change.  My  conjecture  is  not  so 
presumptuous  as  may  be  thought.  Hie  play  was  not, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  broken  into  acts  ;  the  two  edi- 
tions published  before  his  death  exhibit  only  a  se- 
quence of  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  tlie  end,  with- 
out any  hint  of  a  pause  of  action.  In  a  drama  so  de- 
sultory and  erratic,  left  in  such  a  state,  transpositions 
might  easily  be  made.  j o  ii n s o n . 
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-^  The  bai/'treesj  Syc]  This  enumeration  of  pro- 
digies is  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  and  striking. 

JOHNSOlSr. 

Some  of  these  prodigies  are  found  in  T.  Haywarde's 
Life  and  Raigne  of  Henry  IV.  1599.  ''  This  yeare 
"  the  laurel  trees  withered  almost  throughout  tlie 
realm,"  &c. 

So  again  in  Holinshead.  '*  In  this  yeare  in  a  man- 
*^  ner  throughout  all  the  realme  of  England,  old  bale 
'*^  trees  Avithered,"  &c.  ste evens. 

-^  From,  fnine  own  window  torn  my  household  coat,"]  It 
was  the  practice,  when  coloured  glass  was  in  use,  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains  in  the  old  seats 
and  churches,  to  anneal  the  arms  of  the  family  in  the 
windows  of  the  house .  j  o  ii  n  s  o  n  . 

^^  Rdz'd  out  ?ny  impress,  c^-c]  The  impress  was  a 
■device  or  motto.  Feme,  in  his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  1585, 
observes,  *'''  that  the  arms,  &c.  of  traitors  and  rebels 
"  may  be  defaced  and  removed,  wheresoever  they  are 
"  fixed,  or  set."  steevens. 

-^  Thanks y  gentle  uncle.— -Come,  lords,  away  ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday. 1  Though  the 
intermediate  line  has  taken  possession  of  all  the  old 
copies,  I  have  great  suspicion  of  its  being  an  inter- 
polation ;  and.  have  therefore  ventured  to  throw   it 
out.     The  first  and  third  lines  rhime  to  each  other  -,  . 
nor  do  I  imagine  this  was  casual,  but  intended  by  the 
poet.     Were  we  to  acknowledge  the  line  genuine,  it 
must  argue  the  poet  of  forgetfulness  and  inattention 
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to  histor)\  Bollngbroke  is,  as  it  were,  yet  but  just 
arrived  :  he  is  now  at  Bristol ;  weak  in  his  numbers ; 
has  had  no  meeting  with  a  parliament ;  nor  is  so  far 
assured  of  the  succession,  as  to  tliink  of  going  to  sup- 
press insurrections  before  he  is  planted  in  die  throne. 
Besides,  we  find  the  opposition  of  Glendower  begins 
The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV ;  and  Mortimer's  defeat 
by  that  hardy  Welshman  is  the  tidings  of  the  first 
scene  of  that  play.  Again,  though  Glendower,  in 
the  very,  first  year  of  King  Henr}^  IV.  began  to  be 
troublesome,  put  in  for  the  supremacy  of  Wales,  and 
imprisoned  Mortimer  ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  succeed- 
ing year  that  the  king  employed  any  force  against 

him.  THEOBALD. 

^^  Scene  II.]  Here  may  be  properly  inserted  tli^ 
last  scene  of  the  second  act.  johnsox. 

^*  The  breath  of  wor/dlj/  men  cannot  depose]  Here 
is  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  right  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  but  our  poet  did  not  learn  it  in  the 
reigri  of  King  James,  to  which  it  is  now  the  practice 
of  all  writers,  whose  opinions  are  regulated  by  fashion 
or  interest,  to  impute  the  original  of  every  tenet 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  think  false  or  foolish. 

JOHNSON. 

^'^  Thy  very  beadsmen  team  to  betid  their  botes']  Such 
is  the'  reading  of  all  the  copies,  yet  I  doubt  whether 
beadsmen  be  right,  for  the  bow  seems  to  be  mentioned 
here  as  tlie  proper  weapon  of  a  l)eadsman.  The  king's 
beadsmen  were  his  chi.plains.  Trevisa  calls  himself 
the  beadsman  of  his  patron.     Beadsmaa  might  like- 
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wise  be  any  man  maintained  by  charity  to  pray  for 
their  benefactor.  Hanmer  reads  the  very  headsmen, 
but  thy  is  better.  Johnson. 

•  The  reading  of  the  text  is  right  enough,  *'  As  boys 
*/  strive  to  speak  big,  and  clasp  their  effeminate  joints 
**  in  stiff"  unwieldy  arms,"  &c.  "  so  his  very  beadsmen 
*•'  learn  to  bend  their  bows  against  him."  Their  does 
not  absolutely  denote  that  the  bow  was  their  usual  or 
proper  weapon  3  but  only  taken  up  and  appropriated 
by  them  on  tliis  occasion.  percy. 

^^  H  here  is  the  carl  0/  Wiltshire  ?  nhere  is  Bagot  ? 
Jfliat  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  xchere  is  Green  r] 
Here  are  Jour  of  them  named  3  and,  within  a  very 
few  lines,  the  king,  hearing  they  had  made  tlieir 
peace  with  Bolingbroke,  calls  them  three  Judasses. 
But  how  was  their  peace  made  ?  Why,  witli  the  loss 
of  tlieir  heads.  This  being  explained,  Aumerle  says. 
Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  JViltshire  dead  f  So 
that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  question  :  and, 
indeed,  he  had  made  tlie  best  of  his  way  for  Chester, 
and  from  thence  had  escaped  into  Ireland.  And  so 
we  find  him,  in  the  second  act,  determining  to  do: 

Bagot.  Ko  :  1 7/  to  Ireland,  to  his  majesty. 
The  poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  so  much  forgetfulness 
and  absurdity.  The  ti-anscribers  must  have  blundered. 
It  seems  probable  to  me  that  he  wrote,  as  I  have  con- 
jecturally  altered  the  text, 

li'hf  re  is  the  earl  of  JViltshire  ?  where  is  he  got  ? 
f.  c.  into  what  corner  of  my  dominions  is  he  slunk, 
and  absconded  ?  -  T  i  i  l  o  e  a  l  P . 
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This  emendation  Dr.  Warburton  adopts.  Hanmcr 
leaves  a  blank  after  Wiltshire.  I  believe  the  autJior, 
rather  than  transcriber,  made  a  mistake.  IVIure  is  he 
got  does  not  sound  in  my  ear  like  an  expression  of 
Shakspeare.  johnsov. 

^*  — (Icafh  drsfro)/ing  death  ;]  That  is,  to  die  fight- 
iiigy  is  to  return  the  evil  that  we  suffer,  to  destroy  the 
destroyers. 

^^  /'//  hate  him  everlastijig/t/. 

That  bids  me  be  of  eumfurt—  ]  This  sentiment  is 
drawn  from  nature.  Nothins:  is  more  offensive  to  a 
mind  convinced  that  his  distress  is  without  a  remedy, 
and  preparing  to  submit  quietly  to  irresistible  cala- 
mity, than  these  petty  and  conjectured  comforts  which 
unskilful  ofliciousness  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer. 

JOflNSON^ 

^®  But  ere  the  ewan  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  blood  i/  cnmns  of  wot  Ik  r^^  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face ;] 
Though  I  have  not  disturbed  the  text  here,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  liable  to  suspicion.     A  crown  living  in 
peace,  as  ]\Tr.  Warburton  justly  observed  to  me,  is  a 
\Qry  odd  phrase.     He  supposes. 

But  ter  the  croicn,  he  looks  for,  light  ///  peace, 
i.  e.  descend  and  settle  upon  Bolingbroke's  head  in 
peace. — Again,  I  have  a  small  quarrel  to  the  third 
line  quoted.  Would  the  poet  say,  that  bloody  crowns 
should  disfigure  ihe Jioivcrs  that  spring  on  the  ground, 
and  bedew  the  grass  with  blood  ?  Surely  the  two 
images  are  too  similar.     I  have  suspected. 

Shall  ill  become  the  floor  of  England's  face  i 
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7.  €.  shall  make  a  dismal  spectacle  on  the  surface  of 
the  kingdom's  earth.  theobald. 

By  thejiower  of  England'' s  face,  is  meant  the  choicest 
youths  of  England  who  shall  be  slaughtered  in  this 
quarrel,  or  have  bloody  crowns.  The  jiuuer  of  Eng- 
land's  faccy  to  design  her  choicest  youths,  is  a  fine  and 
noble  expression.  Pericles,  by  a  similar  thought, 
said  that  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  youth  was 
a  fatality  like  cutting  off  the  spring  from  the  year. 
Yet  the  Oxford  editor,  who  did  not  apprehend  the 
figure,  alters  the  line  thus. 

Shall  misbecome  the  flow'ry  England's  face. 
Which  means 1  know  not  what,      warburt. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  inserted  light  in  peace  in  the 
text  of  his  own  edition,  but  live  in  peace  is  more  suit- 
able to  Richard's  intention,  which  is  to  tell  him,  that 
though  he  should  get  the  crown  by  rebellion,  it  will 
be  long  before  it  will  live  in  peace,  be  so  settled  as  to 
be  firm.  Thefcnver  of  England's  face,  is  \ery  happily 
explained,  and  any  alteration  is  therefore  needless. 

JOHNSON. 

The  flower  of  England's  face,  I  believe,  means  Eng- 
land'sjiowcry  face,  theflowery  surface  of  England's  soil. 
The  same  kind  of  expression  is  used  in  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia, p.  2,  "'  opening  the  cherry  of  her  lips,"  i.e. 
*  her  cherry  lips.' 

So  Drayton  in  Mortimer's  Epistle  to  Queen  Isabell: 
*'  And  in  the  tield  advance  our  plum)  crest, 
"  And  march  upon  fair  England's  fiow'ry  breast." 

STEEVF.NS. 

^7  JVith  words  of  sooth  !]  Sooth  is  sweet  as  well  ai» 
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fnie.  In  this  place  a'><>M  means  sweetness  or  softness, 
a  signification  yet  retained  in  tlie  verb,  to  soothe. 

3p  — QU  their  sot  ereisns  In  ad:]  Shakspeare  is  very- 
apt  to  deviate  from  the  pathetic  to  the  ridiculous.  Had 
the  speech  of  Richard  ended  at  this  line  it  had  ex- 
hibited the  natural  language  of  submissive  misery, 
conforming  its  intention  to  the  present  fortune,  and 
calmly  ending  its  purposes  in  death.        johnson. 

^9  I  uould,  the  plants,  Ac]  This  execration  of  the 
queen  is  somewhat  ludicrous,  and  unsuitable  to  her 
condition  J  the  gardener's  reflection  is  better  adapted 
to  the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  his  fortune.  Mr. 
Pope,  who  has  been  throughout  this  play  very  diligent 
to  reject  what  he  did  not  like,  has  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  spared  the  last  lines  of  this  act.     joii  xVson. 

40  — timeless  end.']   Timeless  for  untimely. 

41  — rtiy  fair  stars,]  The  birth  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  stars,  therefore  the  poet,  with  his 
usual  licence,  takes  stars  for  birth.  We  learn  from 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  tliat  the  vulgar  error  assigned 
the  bright  and  fair  stars  to  the  rich  and  great.  Sidera 
singulis  attril'Uta  nobis,  et  clara  divitibus,  minora  pau- 
peribus,  &c.  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

*'  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies,]  Aumerle 
has  challenged  Bagot  with  some  hesitation,  as  not 
being  his  equal,  and  therefore  one  whom,  according 
to  the  rules  of  chivalr}^  he  was  not  obliged  to  fight, 
as  a  nobler  life  was  not  to  be  staked  in  a  duel  against 
a  baser.  Fitz water  then  throws  down  his  i^age,  a 
pledge  of  battle  -,  and  tells  him  that  if  he  stands  upcn 
sympathies,  that  is,  upon  equality  of  blood,  the  combat 
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is  now  offered  him  by  a  man  of  rank  not  Inferior  to 
his  own.  Sympathii  is  an  affection  incident  at  once  to 
two  subjects.  This  community  of  affection  implies  a 
likeness  or  equality  of  nature,  and  thence  our  poet 
transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood,     jo  h  ns. 

^3  To  keep  him  mfely  till  his  day  of  trial.']  After  tliis 
line,  whatever  follows,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  act, 
containing  the  whole  process  of  dethroning  and  de- 
basing king  Richard,  was  added  after  the  first  edition 
of  159s,  and  before  the  second  of  16I0.  Part  of  the 
addition  is  proper,  and  part  might  have  been  forborn 
without  much  loss.  The  author^  I  suppose,  intended 
to  make  a  ver)'^  moving  scene.  johnson. 

'^'^  —  ff  sort-]  A  pack,  a  company, 
45  _  Conveyers  are  you  all,']  To  convey  is  a  term 
often  used  in  an  ill  sense,  and  so  Bichard  understands 
it  here.  Pistol  says  of  stealing,  convey  the  xiisc  it  call; 
and  to  co?)vey  is  the  word  for  slight  of  hand,  which 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  here.  Ye  are  all,  says  the  de- 
posed imnce,  jugglers,  who  rise  with  this  nimble  dex- 
terity by  the  Jail  of  a  good  king.  j  o  h  nson. 

^^  Jh,  thoif,  the  model  uhere  old  Troy  did  stand.] 
The  queen  uses  comparative  terms  absolutely.  Instead 
of  saying,  Thou  uho  appcarest  as  the  ground  on 
which  the  magnificence  of  Troy  was  once  erected, 
she  says,  Jh,  thou,  the  model,  t]c. 

^7  Jre  idly  beut  on  him  that  enters  next,~]  That  is, 

carelesshi  turned,  thrown  without  attention.    This  tlie 

poet  learned  by  his  attendance  and  practice  on  the 

stage.  JOH^^SON. 

'^^  Enquire  at  London,  Sfc]  This  is  a  very  proper 
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introduction  to  the  future  character  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
to  his  debaucheries  in  his  youdi,  and  his  greatness  in 
his  manhood. 

^^  ;  hou  sheer,  iinwaculatc,']  Sheer  is  pure,  trans- 
parent. The  modern  editors  arbitrarily  read  clear, 
Shakspeare  mentions  sheer  ale,  and  Atterbury  says 
that  sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  man.  Trans- 
parent muslin  is  still  called  sheer  muslin.      sTt:  kv. 

^°  — the  Beggar  and  the  King.']  The  King  and  Beggar 
seems  to  have  been  an  interlude  well  known  in  the 
time  of  our  author,  who  has  alluded  to  it  more  than 
once.     I  cannot  now  lind  tliat  any  copy  of  it  is  left. 

JOHN  SON. 

The  King  and  Beggar  \vas  perhaps  once  an  inter- 
lude j  it  was  certainly  a  song.  The  reader  will  tind 
it  in  the  lirst  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's  collection.  It  is 
there  entitled.  King  Ccphetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid. 
It  is  printed  from  Rich.  Johnson's  Crown  Gar/and  of 
Goulden  Roses,  l0l2,  12mo^  where  it  is  entitled 
simply,  A  Song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King,  st  lev  k  vs. 

^^  — our  trustf/  brother-in-law,]  The  brother-in- 
law  meant,  was  John  duke  of  Exeter  and  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (own  brother  to  king  Richard  II.),  and  who 
had  married  with  tlie  lady  Elizabeth  sister  of  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke.  tiieobald. 

^-  his  Jack  o'the  clock.]  That  is,   I  strike  for 

him.     One  of  these  automatons  is  alluded  to  in  Kin^ 
Richard  the  Third: 

"  Because  that  like  a  Jack  thou  keep'st  the  stroke^ 

"  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation." 
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The   same  expression   occurs  in  an  old  comedy, 
entitled,  Iffhi^  he  nut  a  goud  Plai/,  the  Devil  is  in  it: 

" so  would  I, 

"  And  we  their  Jacks  o'the  clock-house." 

STEEVENS. 

"  that  sad  dog ]    I  have  ventured  at  a 

change  here,  against  the  autliority  of  the  copies,  by 
tlie  direction  of  Dr.  Warburton.  Indeed,  sad  dog 
savours  too  much  of  tlie  comedian,  the  oratory  of  the 
late  facetious  Mr.  Penkethman.  And  drudge  is  the 
word  of  contempt,  which  our  autlior  chuses  to  use 
on  other  like  occasions.  tii  eob  a  ld. 

Dr  Warburton  says  peremptorily,  read  drudge; 
but  I  still  persist  in  the  old  reading,         joiixsox. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  sad  was  in 
the  time  of  our  author  used  for  graie.  The  expression 
will  then  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  that  grave, 
that  gloowy  viilaiti.  s  t  v.  evens. 

^^  — jauncing  Bolingbroke.']  Jaunce  and  jaunt  were 
synonimous  words.  Ben  Jonson  uses  geanccs  in  his 
2'ak  of  a  Tub : 

^^  I  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  of  it : 

"  And  you  say  the  word,  send  me  to  Jericho." 

STEEVENS. 


END    OF    VOLUME.   VI, 
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